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WING to pressure on our space, we are 
compelled to leave over until next 


month the biographical sketch of Mr. 
Allan Macbeth, the. Principal of the 
Glasgow Athenzeum School of Music. 


Au @Wourant, 
—:0:— 
AYS Figaro; How many people, I 
G wonder, know the origin of the name 
of the old eating-house behind Drury 
Lane Theatre, the Whistling Oyster? 
I am told that it was so christened on account 
of a joke in Punch many years ago—when 
Punch was a comic paper. It was stated that 
an oyster which whistled “ God Save the King” 
was discovered at the eating-house, and that 
the oyster was ordered to whistle before his 
Majesty. When, \however, the King was in- 
formed that the oyster was a native, the order 
was countermanded. This satire on the pre- 
ference for foreign musicians shown by English 
Royalty is said to have given the queer old 
restaurant its name. If so, the joke was at all 
events worthy of being commemorated. 


* * * 


DvorAK wishes his name to be pronounced 
Forshark; Paderewski his Paderesski, not 
Padereffski. 








* * * 


A FUNNY story is told of Félicien David. It 
was when David was a young man that he gave 
avery successful concert at Cairo. The Khedive 
sent for him and asked him if he would give a 
few lessons to the ladies of the harem. Visions 
of rare Oriental beauties were at once pictured 
to the mind’s eye of the young man, and he 
consented with enthusiasm. He went and was 
ushered into a large empty room in which was a 
piano. He sat down and waited. Shortly a 
burly negro appeared, and for several moments 
stood silent. At last he asked David when he 
was going to give the lesson. “When my 
pupils come in,” replied David. “Oh,” said 
the negro, “you are to give the lesson to me, 
and I am to give it to the ladies.” 

* # * 

THE Richard Wagner Museum, in. Vienna, 
has just received a very interesting addition in 
the shape of the pianoforte formerly in the 
-Possession of Theodor Weinlig, the whilom 
Cantor of the Leipzig Thomas-Schule. It was 
on this instrument the future Bayreuth master re- 
ceived the instruction. of this excellent musician, 
who, in Wagner’s own words, possessed the gift 
of teaching counterpoint both thoroughly and in 
@ most pleasant way. 


* * # 


eet 


knocked to bits by his practising. He went to 
Bussexo to seek for some assistance in repairing 
it, and the instrument now bears an inscription 
that tells the result of his appeal : “ This action 
was repaired and recovered by me, Stefano 
Cavaletti. 1 added also the pedal as a present, 
and did the repairs gratuitously. The zeal dis- 
played by young Giuseppe Verdi to learn to play. 
on the instrument delighted me so much that | 
could not ask for any remuneration.” 


* * # 


A MR. NAYLER has been laying down the 
law with regard to Italian and German opera. 
His decision is final, and he says: “ Italian 
opera means singing, German. means drama. 
Or, Italian means melody, German means de- 
clamation. Or, Italian means voice, German 
means orchestra. Even in Verdi’s latest works 
the voice has the tune, and rules the roost. In 
Wagner, even in his earliest works, the orchestra 
has it all its own way, and the voice, for the 
most part, declaims words to any notes that fit 
the chords as they come.” There is no help for 
it now : Wagner must go. 


* * 


WHETHER true or untrue, a contemporary 
noted for the rarity and diminutive proportions 
of its errors, and its unwillingness to teach 
‘others, reprints the following yarn. “ Ovide 
Musin, the violinist, was the victim of an odd 
accident recently. His concert company was 
about to begin an evening entertainment at a 
Baptist church, and Mr. Musin, arrayed in fault- 
less evening dress, thought he would view the 
audience without being seen. To accomplish 
his purpose he stepped behind a curtain which 
hung at the back of the platform. There was a 
splash, and the violinist found himself in three 
feet of water. He emerged a very wet and 
angry man. Mr. Musin had inadvertently 
Stepped into the baptismal font. It was after 
eight o’clock and the concert had begun. A 
young man came to the violinist’s rescue, how- 
ever, and said he would provide Mr. Musin with 
a dry outfit. But it was half an hour before he 
did, and Mr. Musin was several minutes late 
making his appearance. The new trousers 
fitted him rather awkwardly, and he was not in 
a pleasant frame of mind, but he got through 
with his part of the programme, and the audience 


fallen into the font.” 
* * * 


RUBINSTEIN, in the lately published “Re- 


VERDI'S parents, who were very poor, bought 
for the child in 1813 an old piano, which he soon | one’s self and for art.” When some years later 





as Rubinstein says, “with great contempt for 


another fourndée in America was proposed he 
declined it. 


* * 


THE Musical Courier goes on to say: 
Rubinstein’s fortune i§ only moderate ; he spent 
over 300,000 roubles in establishing the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory. He was generous 
because he had suffered. In Vienna he had 
lived in a garret and been hungry many a day ; 
in Berlin he was not much better off; in St. 
Petersburg, when he was an honoured guest of 
the Grand-Duchess Helena Paulovna, he could 


| not pay for a droshky to take him to his pupils. 


He accompanied singers, he played for tableaux 
vivants, and called himself the musical furnace 
stoker of the grand-ducal household. This 
lady, however, saved him from arrest and de- 
portation to Siberia:when he returned to St. 
Petersburg in 1849. On this occasion all his 
manuscripts were seized as anarchist documents 
in cipher, and sold by auction to junk shops. 
*# 

OF Liszt, Rubinstein remarks ; “I honour in 
him the greatest performer, the virtuoso, not the 
creative composer.” Liszt, on the other hand, 
could not enthuse over Rubinstein’s composi- 
tions. “ Musical creativeness,” says Rubinstein, 
“is at an end; it died with the last note of 
Chopin and Schumann.” He does not care for 
Wagner or Brahms ; “Germany, as the most 


musical land of the world, must have a crowd of 
second and third-rate artists.” 


* % 


ON February 13, 1883, Angelo Neumann 
began, at Aix la Chapelle, the great “ Nibe- 
lungen” tour through Germany? Holland and 
Belgium. On the night of the “Rheingold” 
performance news came of the master’s death. 
Neumann returned to his hotel and there 
awaiting him lay a letter from Wagner. 


DEAR FRIEND AND PATRON, 

Have you received my letter addressed 
to Amsterdam? I answered all your questions 
in it. 

Since then I have nothing left to do but to 
follow your unceasing activity and, as far as 
possible, picture to myself where at last you 
will rest. é 





is probably still ignorant of the fact that he had | and Pesth? I read so in the papers. 


then? Are you really thinking of Venice? 
i That would be an unfortunate idea. 


Are you going in March to Prague, Pressburg 
What 


Of all the 
Italian cities Venice is unquestionably the most 


collections of Fifty Years,” speaks of his visit to | backward. Yet I would not recommend any 


this country in 1872 in company with Wieni- 
awski. He laments in moving terms the painful 
slavery of such a éournée, conducted by an 
impresario who sought only for money. Art 
was out of the question. © It was all manufactur- 
ing work ; the musician was merely an automatic 


daily in different towns in two or three concerts, 





with great success, great pecuniary results, but, 


‘other. Here there is nothing but “ Revenge for 
| Oberdank.” 


Germans and Slavs—all right—only not 


| Latins and Romans ; Belgium is pretty mixed— 
a mongrel people—Flemish, etc. ; in Paris you 
| will, or would, have a fine experience ; Russia, 
instrument. The two artists had often to appear | Stockholm, Copenhagen—at last Hungary, too 

—all good. 
; with you, but of course your head will be in such 


I should have liked to have a talk 





See 
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a whirl that you cannot any longer remember 
anything of your travels. 

We had very full reports of Brussels through 
Madame Tardien. | like Seidl very much. If 
you only had a tenor! Vogl would be, as it 
were, picked out by fortune for you, but I can 
fancy it all!—Heinrich and Therese—I have 
suffered that way, too. 

Here, too, we have evidence of the excellent 
behaviour of Konigsberg. There you did good 
work. 

If you can send me some more money in the 
second half of March it would please me much ; 
I should like to strengthen my private reserves. 

I send you all the blessing of Heaven and my 
most cordial yreetings, which I beg you will 
impart as they deserve. 

Your sincere, 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Venice, Palazzo Vendramin, February 11, 1883. 
* * % 


AN American musical journal discourses 
sweetly to this effect: When an Englishman is 
charming, he is charming indeed. He is gentle 
without being “flat”; intelligent without being 
aggressive ; unnervous and tranquil without 
being stolid; graceful and well groomed without 
being dandified ; modest, but certain; direct, 
but unhurried. He has the strength of nervous- 
ness without its weakness; dignity, without 
hauteur, and his voice is even and well modulated 
without affectation. Free from flirtation, full of 
agreeable bon-camaraderie, boyish and old- 





manish in one, he inspires confidence without 
inviting familiarity. He knows much. One 
can touch heights and depths of many subjects, 
but to find him airily swinging above the point 
of vision. He is a first-class escort, knows what 
he is about and what is due to a lady. - Knows 








the best route to take, is prompt and reliable in | 
appointment, capable and efficient in getting | 
through crowds and finding seats, always has | 


the door open at the right time, is never in 
doubt as to who should pass through first, 
excuses himself unobtrusively when necessity 
compels passage through a narrow way, up a 
lony flight of stairs or through a cheerless choir 
room. You part company feeling content, un- 
hurried and at peace, feeling somehow that 
something good has been well done, rounded 
out and ended with the smooth falling inflection 
of finished certainty. Your heart is left calm 
and unruffled, but you are well pleased to meet 
him again. 
, * & 


My contemporary 7he British Musician 
possesses a novelty which I have seen in no 





other periodical, namely, an Encyclopedia of 


Music, about a couple of pages of which appear | sentiments in song. 
The British Musician is un-| Ways are those of peace, pastoral rather than 


|anything else. This may account for such 
effusions as “The Maple Leaf,” but the’ setting 
| of “Beulah Land” to patriotic words can only 
| be ascribed to genius. 


in each issue. 
doubtedly the most useful paper for bandsmen 
published at the present day. It appears 
monthly. 

* * * 


In one of the German magazines Caroline von | 
Scheidlein Wenrich has been giving some! 
interesting reminiscences of Liszt. Owing to! Known. Mascagni, it seems, carries about with 
' him a whole host of amulets of ivory, coral, and 


the sincerity and cordiality of his manner the 
great pianist possessed the rare gift of impress- 


ing those whom he met for the first time with ; 


the feeling that they had known him for years, 
At dinner his bright and animated conversation 
was the prime attraction. “We were still at 
table,” says the writer just referred to, ‘‘ when 
Countess St. M—— was announced. She was 
taking a course of baths at Pyrawarth. It was 
now nearly five o’clock, and though we were all 
dying with longing, none of us had expressed 
the least wish to hear Liszt play. Our visitor 


a ES yg, 
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was not. so bashful. Scarcely.was Countess St. 
M—— seated when she requested Liszt, in a 
somewhat peremptory manner, to play her one 


MR. GEORGE HENSCHEL has just settled the 


arrangements for the first season in Glasgow of 
the newly-formed Scottish’ Orchestra. | The 


of his best things. This he refused in the| band will consist of Seventy-six performers, 


coldest way, explaining that he never played 
immediately after a meal. 


the leader being Mr. Maurice Sens, of the 
The Countess} Richter Orchestra. The concerts will take 


seemed to think that Liszt refused from | place between October 16 and April 7, there 


timidity, and sought to encourage him with 
patronising speeches. She ended by saying: 


‘I have ordered a bath for this evening, and I |framed on popular lines. 
chamber music have also been arranged for. 


The list of solo violinists includes Lady Hallé, 
Dr. Joachim, Senor Sarasate, Madame Frida 
Scotta, and Frl. Wietrowitz. M. Paderewski 
will make his first appearance with orchestra in 
Scotland, the other pianists being Mr. Borwick 


fear I shall miss it if you make me wait any 
longer.’ . To which Liszt answered, like marble, 
‘In that case, madame, I advise you to choose 
the bath.’ ” 

* % 


being thirteen classical concerts and fourteen 
performances, the programmes of which will be 


Six concerts of 


THE Musical Courier of New York has an{jand Miss Fanny Davies; while among the 
offer from a man who engages fur five dollars vocalists already engaged are Miss Palliser, 
to teach the editor how to pronounce the name} wr, and Mrs. Henschel, Miss Trebelli, and Mr. 


of Dvorik’s opera “ Dimitrijijij,” which is to be| pjunket Greene. This enterprise, which pro- 
produced by Rosenfeld’s Bohemian Opera Com-/| mises very well, is of course wholly distinct 
pany next season. The offer was not accepted, | from the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral 
for the secret of Bohemian pronunciation has | Concerts, which, as usual, will next winter be 
already been revealed. It is this: First, give| directed by Mr. Manns. 


hydrophobic barks, sneeze and sigh—then you've | 
got it. 
* * * 


* * * 
Dr. HUGO RIEMANN’s “Dictionary of Music” 


is a valuable work, and I am glad to receive 


Apropos of these pronunciation puzzles, from Messrs. Augener the first part of a new 
here is Robert F. Burdette’s effort on Wilhelm), | edition which the eminent music firm propose 


the celebrated violinist : 
“Oh, king of the fiddle, Wilhelmj, . 
If truly you love me just tellmj, 
' Just answer ‘my sigh 
By a glance of your eye, 
Be honest, and don’t try to sellmj. 


“With rapture your music did thrillmj, 
With pleasure supreme did it fillmj ; 
But if I could believe 
That you meant to deceive, 
Wilhelm}, I think it would killmj.” 


* * * 


A CANADIAN National Anthem has been a 
subject for discussion in some Toronto news- 
papers recently, but the necessity for songs of 
the kind is not recognised by the Canadian 


to issue in serial form. The author has made 
many additions since the work was last set 
before the public, and Mr. J. S. Shedlock’s 
translation is‘sure to be all that scholarship and 
special knowledge can render it. The present 
part of the Dictionary runs from A to Bech, 
Dr. Riemann is rough on the musical amateur, 
and I am not sure that he is right in saying that 
the word “amateur” is used in the present day 
in a depreciatory sense. Who so usesit? “An 
amateur,” according to Dr. Riemann, “is one 
who has learnt nothing properly.” This is far 
from-being a correct definition, and if it were, 
the same thing might be'said of not a few so- 
called professionals, 


* * * 
Mr. C. H. MITCHELL, of Sunderland, is 


wii otk, sn vtaatintte eteee Lae pipet already known to our readers as the author ofa 
y y series of musical sonnets which have found.a 


a distinct nation, how on earth can it have a 


place in these columns, and the little work he 


A ‘ i 
parece seg y : tighitats oe og ve has now published on “ Violin Prosody, or How 
Victoria's dominions so long as, Her Majesty |'° Play a Violin Solo” may be heartily com 

Loria ‘arid. chm exiotiaw rel i pe Reiveaa Maas mended to the attention of all who desire to 
eer ta . 8° | excel as players of the king of stringed instru- 


land and its colonies continue. Patriotic songs 
may be written ad /ébctum, but they are different 


ments. Mr. Mitchell is an enthusiast, and sets 
before his readers a very high ideal, not only in 


: H “ Dns 4 \ > ; ; 
things. Colpaints ed es eee the matter of execution, but in that inner feeling 
national consideration, and there can be but ; : 

| of the true artist which 


little in their condition to evoke the enthusiasm 
which gives birth to strong, martial, or national 
Here, in Canada, our 


* * 
THE superstitions of the Italians are well 


other materials, including a special collection of 
unroasted chestnuts, warranted to turn off the 
evileye! The number thirteen is an object of 
special fear in Italy, and it seems that it is 
impossible to induce anyone to take a No. 13 
stall at atheatre or opera house. The manager 
of the Regio et Turin has therefore hit upon the 
brilliant idea of striking out the No. 13 altogether 
and renumbering it 12 A. 


* % 








“ Evokes the voice that weeps, or laughs or sings, 
Or dies away like sunlight in the west.” 


Those who follow him in this particular branch 
of the subject are sure of an improving guide, 
and the book has the advantage of being equally 
serviceable to pianists and lovers of music 
generally as to players of the violin. In a final 
chapter the author deals very sensibly with the 
question of new versus old violins, his contention 
being that violins are at present valued more for 
the maker’s name than for tone. 


* ee 


THE Commissioners under the Universities ' 


(Scotland) Act have issued regulations with 
reference to the examinations of candidates for 


the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Doctor of 


Music by the University of Edinburgh. Every 
candidate for the degree of Mus. Bac. must pass 
a preliminary examination in English, including 
geography and British history: elementaly 
mathematics, or elementary physics or logic; 
and any two of the following languages—Lati), 
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Greek, French, German, and ‘Italian, provided 
that one, at least, of the two shall be a modern 
language. Candidates for the degree of Mus. 


‘Doc. must be Bachelors of Music of the Uni- 


versity of not less than three years, and be not 
jess than twenty-three years of age. The degree 
shall be given in three departments—composers, 
executants, and theorists or historians — and 
regulations applicable to each of these have been 
jssued. A second ordinance deals with regula- 
tions for the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Science in Public Health. 
* * & 

MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING seems to 
have won golden opinions during her recent 
visit to Melbourne. Her singing excited great 
admiration, her gracious and kindly actions still 
greater. She sang at several of the hospitals, 
and paid two visits to the female prisoners at 
the Melbourne Gaol. 

* * % 

Mr. DAVID BAPTIE, of Glasgow, is about to 
immortalise the Scottish musicians from 1400 
downwards in a biographical dictionary, to be 
issued under the title of “Merrie Scotland.” 
Mr. Baptie claims to have discovered no fewer 
than eleven hundred “composers, celebrated 
vocalists and players, writers on musical history, 
theory, biography, acoustics, etc.” I suspect 
many of the select will prove to be ‘very little 
fishes indeed, but we shall see, 


*  % 


La Gazelta Piedmontese gives the following 
particulars as. to the way in which famous lady 
singers have contrived and still contrive, to 
strengthen their voices :—Madame Sontag, by 
eating sardines ; Mdme. Despiorre, by drinking 
hot water; Mdme. Cruvelli, claret; Mdme. 
Patti, seltzer} water; Mdme. -Nilsson, beer; 
Mdme. Cabol, by eating pears ; Mdme. Trebelli, 
strawberries ; Mdme. Borghi-Mamo, by taking 
snuff ; Mdme. Dorus-Cras, by eating cold meat. 
Several singers of. the male sex also have in- 
dulged in similar freaks. Sabatt, the Swedish 
tenor, used to eat pickled cucumber ; Berk, the 
baritone, hardly ever spoke for fear of spoiling 
his voice. Kindermann was in the habit of 
sucking prunes. Happily for the operatic 
tenors whose parts lead them to “close 
quarters” none of the dadies seem to have a 
predilection for onions ! 

* * * f 

A CIVIL SERVICE PENSION of £100 has been 
granted to Mr. W. S. Rockstro in consideration 
of his services to music and of his limited 
resources. Evidently the musician who devotes 
himself to literature has no chance with the 
successful teacher. Mr: Rockstro, who was a 
friend of Mendelssohn, of whom he has written 
a delightful monograph, is well known to 
musicians by his “ Life of Handel” and other 
high-class works. He is also well known to 
some compositors as a man who writes a fearful 
and wonderful hand. 

* %. # 

THE Universitwof Dublin at a recent meeting 
of the Senate conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Music on Mr. James C. Culwick, the 
organist of the Chapel Royal of that city. In 
the course of the “presenting” speech, the 
Public Orator, Professor Palmer, referred in 
complimentary terms to the’many qualifications 
of the recipient, amongst them being that of 
industry, which was exemplified in the laborious 
search of records anent the first performance of 
Handel’s “ Messiah,” a search which happily 
resulted in bringing to light. the names of the 
Original executants. Services such as these had 
been supplemented by Mr. Culwick with com- 
Positions and performances of merit. In grandi- 





| toquent language the orator expressed a hope 


that “the honoured disciple of Orpheus would 
from time to time awake the silent muse of 
those stirring chords which are coeval with time 
itself.” At the right moment Dean Dickinson 
came forward on behalf of friends and admirers 
to present the newly-created Doctor with the 
proper gown. 
' * & ; 

THE New York papers and musical journals 
are wroth with Mr, Joseph Bennett for his 
affectation of ignorance as to who Mr. Finch, 
theirleading musical critic, is. “This affectation,” 
says the Zimes, “will amuse American music 
lovers, who know very well that Mr. Bennett is 
not a musical critic in London—or anywhere 
else.” And all this 2 fropos of Mr. Bennett’s 
denial of the late J. W. Davison’s conversion to 
Wagnerism, which, it seems, Mr. Finch pro- 
claims in his new “ Life of Wagner.” “‘ How 
idiotic it sounds,” says the Musical Courier, “for 
Mr. Bennett to talk about Wagner and Davison 
as being ‘mighty. oppesites.”, A ‘fourth-rate’ 
music critic like Davison, purblind as to judg- 
ment and tied to the apron-strings of his wife, 
Arabella Goddard, herself a mediocre pianist ! 
And these be thy gods, O England.” This kind 
of writing is extravagantly absurd. Surely a 
man may be an anti-Wagnerite without being a 
mediocrity. 

* * * 

MIss MABEL CHAPLIN, of London, has this 
season taken the first prize, with distinction, at 
the Brussels Conservatoire, for violoncello. We 
hear of ladies getting out of “‘leading strings”; 
this is the other way about. 


* * * 


MANCHESTER is to have a grand “ Musical, 
Ecclesiastical, and Decorative Art Exhibition” 
from September 21 to 30. In the musical 
section support has been: promised by some of 
the largest well-known firms in every branch of 
the trade, and Manchester being one of the 
chief musical centres in the kingdom it will give 
a unique opportunity to all branches of the 
industry to extend their business. The exhibition 
will-be held in St. James’s Hall. 


@ofi and Oanffey © 
af Gape Gown. 


(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


omen! Oe 

N June 30, 1893, I went to hear Foli 

sing, and found the hall crammed to the 

walls, of course ; nearly all seats being 
“reserved.” The inevitable black dress- 

coat was pleasantly diversified here and there 
by the numerous uniforms of the garrison 
officers ; and the scarlet or blue and gold shone 
up well, while the costumes of the ladies were 
many and various. Foli sang first Mozart’s 
grand aria, “Qui sdegno,” which brought out 
the power and clearness of his. lower notes to 
great advantage, and an encore was demanded, 
when he gave an old favourite, “I fear no foe,” 
which was well received. His next item was 
Sergeant’s “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” a 
song new to this colony, which went magnifi- 
cently. A man in the gallery told me afterwards 
he was nearly blown out of his. chair at the last 
blast! As an encore to this, “The Diver” was 
well rendered. In the second part the great 
basso gave Handel’s recitative and aria, “O, 
ruddier than the cherry,” with great effect ; and 
afterwards a somewhat pathetic Irish song, 
“ Off to Philadelphia.” “In sheltered vale,” by 
Formes, was very beautiful, and as an encore he 
gave a jolly Scotch song by Hatton, “ The wed- 








ding of Shoon Maclean.” Finally he joined a 
tenor, Mr. Vernon Reid, in the duet, “Love 
and War.” Mr. Reid sang “My Queen,” and 
“Come into the garden, Maud.” He has a fine 
voice, powerful, but rather harsh. Miss Bergh 
sang “ When twilight comes” very sweetly, also 
“Was, it all in vain?’ and “The Children’s 
Home.” There were also a couple of violin solos, 
carefully given by Mr. Leo Keyzer. The accom- 
panist throughout was Mr. Burrow Dowling, 
the organist of St. George’s Cathedral. The 
audience was an appreciative one, and was 
highly pleased with the whole performance. Foli 
now goes to Kimberley and Johannesburg, and 
may give us another concert on his homeward trip. 

July 12. Santley has now given three concerts 
here, with great success. I send you the pro- 
gramme of the: first, which I attended. The 
Claremont Hall is a nice little place, a few miles 
out from Cape Town, capable of holding some 
500 people, and ‘it was well filled with a fashion- 
able audience, nearly all the seats being “re- 
served.” (The larger hall, in which Foli sang, 
is unsafe for want of sufficient exits. It would 
be a death-trap in any kind of panic.) The hall 
is well lighted with electricity, and the drop 
scene at the back of the stage represents a piece 
of woodland scenery, such as may be seen round 
about Wynberg and Constantia. As Santley 
stated that his Stay was too short to admit of his 
taking part in any oratorio, he gave instead three 
selections of sacred music. It was like old times 
in England to see the well-known figure step 
out on the platform, bow, and look round, and 


‘then calmly proceed to kick aside a carpet on 


the stage, as interfering with sound. “ H’m, he’s 
not nervous at all,” said a lady close to me. 
“Rather grown out of that, my dear madam,” 
thought I. He was rather troubled with the 
effects of a cold, yet the notes rang out true as 
ever in “The green hill far away,” and the 
applause was great. He was chary of encores, 
in order to save his voice. In “ Why do the 
nations,” the flexibility of his voice in all those 
florid passages was striking, and a perfect reve- 
lation to the audience, who vainly endeavoured 
to obtain a repeat. Then “ Nazareth” brought 
back to me the time when I first heard him, some 
four-and-twenty years back, at the Crystal Palace, 
one Easter. It was beautifully rendered, and 
the crescendo and climax in the last verse was 
fine. A fortnight before I had heard Foli sing 
“OQ, ruddier than the cherry,” and was now able 
to compare quality with quantity of sound, and 
to admire the delicacy and accuracy of the runs, 
“For ever and for ever” is an old favourite of 
Santley’s, and he gave it with as much vigour 
and passion as if he were himself the youthful 
and passionate, if incoherent, Pilgrim of Love 
in that song. It is of course his special art to 
throw himself absolutely into the part he is sing- 
ing. He gave an encore here, “The Minstrel 
Boy,” which was full of fire. “Simon the 
Cellarer” was, as usual, capital, and so was the 
last encore, “The Deil’s awa’ with the Excise- 
man.” Mr. Percy Ould gave some very careful 


expositions of Mackenzie and Vieuxtemps on the © 


violin, and was well received by the audience. 
Mr. Barrow Dowling is a treasure as an accom- 
panist, and he had a first class instrument in 
an upright grand by Rémsch. Santley has now 
gone to Port Elizabeth and Kimberley, and 
probably Johannesburg. Foli is having a great 
time at various places up country, and will soon 
be back here again. There are many who will 
persist in comparing Santley with Foli, two 
distinct voices ; and of course the people who 
prefer quantity of sound to quality and artistic 
finish much prefer the powerful bass of Foli. I 
laugh with candour at these people, and tell them 
they don’t know any better. Both singers will 
be returning shortly, and both have done well. 
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iviere’s 
eminidcences. 
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VEN the reviewer, in spite of his sins 

and shortcomings, is entitled’ to a 

holiday, and I had just been celebrat- 

ing in my own fashion the tercentenary 

of Izaak Walton by a “take” of some four dozen 
trout, when the country postman brought me the 
altogether delightful “ Musical Life and Recol- 
lections” of M. Jules Riviére (Sampson Low 
and Co.). I settled down with the book by the 
water-side, and the soothing ripple of the stream 
soon found fitting accompaniment in the genial 
kindly nature of the reminiscent musician. The 
jealousies and rivalries of artists are almost pro- 
verbial, but M. Rivitre has a good word for 
everybody, and the result is that everybody who 
makes the acquaintance of such a genial musician 
or of his book must have a good word for him. 
He is a capital raconteur, and his volume con- 
tains a sufficient number of good stories and 
little romances to make the reputation of half a 
dozen society “talking gentlemen.” Most of the 
leading musicians of his time have been among 
his friends and acquaintances, and although he 
confesses to having come to blows with Offen- 
bach, his’ reminiscences are for the most part 
suggestive of the good-nature and the conviviality 
born of the champagne bottle. The book, in 
short, is interesting from cover to cover, and, as 


from among our London belles. Miss Amy 
Frances Fisher—to whom, by-the-way, the 
present volume is gracefully dedicated—was 
just “budding into womanhood,” while her 
admirer was at least fifty, but he makes bold to 
declare that his was a veritable love-match, in 
which there was as much of sentiment as of 
reason ; and his experience leads him to whisper 
in the ear of husbands em fosse, that “the woman 
who feels she is loved seldom proves a failure as 
a wife.” Alas! how many women there must be 
who are without the feeling ! 

After some concert speculations in Paris, 
Brussels, and elsewhere on the Continent, M. 
Riviére sailed for England, and landed in 
London on a cold, foggy morning in the 
November of 1857. He took up his abode at a 
hotel in sight of Landseer’s lions, and, as he 
knew hardly a word of English, he carried a card 
with “ Trafalgar Square” written on it, which he 
now and again showed to the policemen, who 
took him to be dumb. He was not long in tiring 
of this plan, and he went in for conversational 
lessons in English. The blunders he made sent 
his tutor into fits. He would explain to the said 
tutor that he intended organizing some concerts, 
and upon the tutor asking him who would 
manage them, he replied that he would be the 
“undertaker” himself. It took the poor man 
some minutes to make it clear that the word 
“undertaker” only applied to funerals. I need 
only add that the “learner” now writes much 
better English than many a native-born author ; 
but perhaps the “critic on the hearth” should 
have some of the credit of that. 

In London, M. Riviére first secured profes- 








a preliminary, I cordially recommend it to every 
lover of the art. 

A long and varied career it is that M. Riviére 
sets before us. Beginning with the storm and 
stress of France’s invasion by the allied armies 
in 1812, when his grandfather was shot dead by 
the Prussians, he carries us by easy stages 


through his childhood, till we find him at school. 


refusing to join in the devotions because he had 
said his prayers at home. His mother, a devout 
woman, wanted to make him a priest in spite of 
his protests against prayers ; but the old Abbé 
who “confessed” him had to report too many 
recitals of failings in the matter of “ greediness, 
laziness, bad-temper, and disobedience,” to allow 
the fond parent a long indulgence in her pious 
wish. The boy, indeed, offended her grievously 
by a desire to be better dressed, which led to 
his borrowing a superior pair of boots from a 
school companion, and the result of this indis- 
cretion was that she packed him out of Paris to 
seek his own living as best he could. The little 
Jules managed to get work as a cowboy, but it 
was not long before he was back in Paris, this 
time to set seriously to the study of music. 
By-and-by, he was drawn for military service, 
but, having already learned to play several in- 
struments, he was soon promoted from scraping 
carrots and peeling potatoes in the kitchen to a 
place in the regimental band. Ultimately he 
came to be conductor of the band, and was just 
getting to like the military service when the 
regiment was ordered to Africa. This did not 
suit the young musician, and he managed to 
circumvent the authorities by getting ill with the 
aid of a clay pipe full of strong tobacco just 
before the doctor’s visit. Discharged from the 
army, he went home, to find that his mother had 
decided on a wife for him. He had always pre- 
ferred blondes, and it troubled him not a little 
that the selected lady was a brunette, but he 
made the best of the bargain, married in haste, 
and repented bitterly at leisure. They do manage 
some things better in France, but in the matter 
of courtship M. Rivitre gives the palm to Eng- 
land ; and when he came to take a second wife 
he chose her for himself, and chose her, too, 


sional aid from the celebrated Jullien, whom he 
had known in Paris, and of whom he gives a 
series of most interesting reminiscences. Jullien 
had a habit (others have had it) of not paying 
his players, but if you only managed to flatter 
him, by calling him a great musician or other- 
wise, the cash would be immediately produced. 
His coming to London was the result of a curious 
incident in Paris. He was directing nightly a 
grand fantasia on “Les Huguenots,” in which 
there were rolling of cannons and volleys of mus- 
ketry, though it brought remonstrances first from 
the people of the neighbourhood, and afterwards 
from the police. Jullien disregarded the official 





injunction, and made his bombardment louder 
than ever. A warrant was issued for his arrest, 
and, escaping to London, he was left with the 
choice of five years’ imprisonment or twenty 
years’ exile, and he declared for the latter. His 
last season in London took place at the Lyceum 
in 1858, but by this time his success was on the 
wane, and, what was more serious, his mind was 
losing its balance. One of his mad proposals 
was to set the Lord’s Prayer to music—mad, of 
course, because the public must have considered 
the idea incongruous of a composer of dance music 
attempting so sacred a subject. But Jullien, 
when this was pointed out to him, merely replied 
that a composition bearing on its title-page two 
of the gréatest names in history could not fail 
to be a success ; and he explained his meaning 
definitely by pencilling down the proposed 


title : 
“ The Lord’s Prayer. 


Words by 
Jesus CHRIST, 
Music by 
JULLIEN.” 
“Just think of it,” he said, and M. Riviére can 
only ejaculate, “Poor Jullien!” Yea, poor 
Jullien ! 

M. Riviére’s first important engagement was 
at Cremorne, the celebrated place of amusement 
which, with its prettily laid-out gardens, its fine 
old trees, and its shaded walks, is now only a 





memory to the middle-aged. Here the dancing 


went on till 2 a.m, and even later, so that in 
July, day, often dawned while the conductor's 
baton was still waving. Our author tells us that 
“an indefinable sense of shame” possessed him 
when he found himself going home in evening 
dress as the morning milk was being delivered; 
but he consoled himself by the thought that it 
was other people’s pleasure and not his own that 
was responsible for the feeling. From Cre- 
morne he went to conduct the orchestra at the 
Adelphi. There he had a drummer who fell 
violently in love with Mrs. Boucicault, for.whose 
special delight (supposed) he curled his hair, 
waxed his moustache and scented his hand- 
kerchief in true Don Juan fashion. One day 
he thrust an impassioned letter into the lady’s 
hand as she was walking in Kensington Gardens, 
and the writing being identified, the bewitched 
drummer had to find another post. During the 
season of 1872, M. Riviére had arranged to 
produce at St. James’s Hall a cantata by a 
French amateur entitled “The Fire of Heaven,” 
but the more tangible fire of earth attacked the 
van that was bringing the musical instruments 
from Cremorne, and very nearly ruined the per- 
formance. In connection with the production 
of “ Babil and Bijou” at the Adelphi, an amusing 
anecdote is told of M. de Billemont, one of the 
composers of the music. De Billemont con- 
ducted the rehearsals of his own music, and it 
was noticed that he always kept a heavy walking- 
stick close to him at the desk. The curious 
circumstance was remarked that he always 
came in perfectly sober and walked out drunk, 
and when at last a watch was set on his move- 
ments it was found that the walking-stick was 
charged with rum, which could be got out by 
inserting a small tube in the head! A capital 
story! I must try its effect on the farmer when 
I have done. 

Among those with whom M. Riviére has 
been professionally connected is Auguste van 
Biene, of whose early London history he tells a 
pathetic story. This now well-known and suc- 
cessful musician was reduced to such straits that 
he had to take his ’cello into the streets to play 
for bread ; and it was while thus employed that 
Costa came across him and offered him an 
engagement. Signor Lago was another poor 
man in those days, his exchequer being so low 
that he bought a viola at Lafleur’s and paid for 
it in weekly instalments. Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, we are told, was in 1873 so little known 
and so anxious for an engagement, that she 
sang without fee at Riviére’s Promenade 
Concerts, then being given at Covent Garden. 
Mrs. Weldon also: sang for nothing, but M. 
Riviére paid dear for the privilege in more than 
one unnecessary lawsuit in which that extra- 
ordinary woman involved him. Of Carlotta 
Patti we have an unpleasant story. She was so 
enraged at the success of another singer with 
whom she chanced to be associated at one of 
Riviére’s concerts, that she tore ‘her gloves ia 
tatters and flung them at the conductor's feet, 
vowing she would never again sing for him ip 
her life. Many years after, M. Riviére, thinking 
she must have repented of her temper, offered 
her a good engagement ; but the word “No,” 
with the signature “Carlotta Patti,” was the 
only response. 

M. Riviére has a good deal to reveal to us 
about the pecuniary side of the art. At Cre 
morne he had £10 a week ; when he went to the 
Alhambra in 1866 it was for £12 a week; at 
Covent Garden in 1873 he had £30 a week; and 
so he has risen, until—for a musician—he is 4 
comparatively wealthy man, with a villa # 
Llandudno, and several properties in town. # 
one song alone (“ Spring, Spring”) he 
£2,000. No wonder he “ thought he was getting 





rich,” and so went in for a brougham and # 
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horse. Unfortunately, he did his horse-buying 
himself, and got handsomely cheated in conse- 
quence. The first animal was a.“ fine-looking, 
gray steed,” which kicked so furiously that it 
had to be sent to the knacker; the second, for 
which he paid £90, was sold after a short trial 
for £12; and the third, for which he gave £60, 
was so frisky that it wrecked the brougham and 
its own legs in Bow Street, and sent M. Riviere 
back to his less stylish, but more economical 
hansom. 
But here the reviewer must draw rein. The 
fascinating book has already lost him a day’s 
fishing, but he has “bagged” some capital 
anecdotes when he might have taken no trout 
of Any consequence. 
“My Musical Life and Recollections ”’ never 
thinks of a certain Continental town without 
thinking of mosquitoes and bull-fights, so the 
present writer will never think of the holiday of 
1893 without recalling the genial, kindly writer 
who made one of its days so pleasant for 

him. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


Obe Padt Seadon : 
A Hetrodpect. 


—0:—— 


HE London concert-season, the critic’s 
enemy, is dead, stone dead. But there 
is no malicious triumph in the critic’s 
heart as the possessor thereof strolls 

the sandy beach, watching the summer sea 
rippling in a soft breeze under a baking sun, or 
as he loiters through shady country lanes, keep- 
ing well under the trees and avoiding open 
fields—especially such as contain horned cows 
or bullocks : there is no triumph, but only deep 
peace, profound thankfulness for a brief respite 
from weary toil. Far from the madd(en)ing 
crowd of candidates for musical fame, the critic 
distantly and indifferently regards the musical 
world as an ordinary mortal, who has given final 
proof of his mortality, may be supposed to watch 
the scene of his late struggles from his grave. 
I venture to feebly assert that were the critic of 





player or singer who aggravated him most in 
the months of May, June, or July, no blow 
would be struck, not even a bitter word would 
tise to his mouth, nor feeling of hatred possess 
his heart. 

Now, therefore, if ever, is the time to survey 
the past season and net its gains or losses. 
During that season it has been my duty to give 
my readers a fair notion of the calibre and 
artistic morality of the various players and 
singers who have come before the public. The 
task was a thankless one. In conversation, 
€veryone recognises the enormous difference in 
the scale of artistic being, between a great 
performer like Paderewski and an unmitigated 
humbug like Mr. ——. It is admitted that to 
give the pair their proper relative positions all 
the adjectives a dictionary holds would hardly 
be sufficient for the first, whilst words alone, 
without the free use of a heavy club; would not 
knock down the second low enough. But in 
writing this difficulty is not recognised. There 
are set phrases to apply to good artists, and 
others to apply to artists who are not good, or 
Perhaps (to use an Irishism) not artists at all. 

fone uses anything stronger than the first set 
of phrases the public generally sets down the 
Praise as extravagant ; whilst anything less 
reserved than the second set brings one within 


And even as the author of | the distance just traversed like some great land- 


assured that it is a fact that some of the artists 
who appeared during the past few months were 
in one or more respects beyond all praise I 
could give them ; whilst other people who con- 
fidently took St. James’s Hall, printed tickets, 
issued programmes and played them, were (to 
vary a popular American phrase) “not worth 
while wiping the floor with.” But now, while 
performing a more grateful task, it is possible to 
indicate the very good and the very bad by the 
simple process of leaving the great mass of 
mediocrities unnoticed. 

But the composer comes before the interpre- 
tative artist, and my first business is with the 
new compositions. Is there one that looms in 


mark? I am bound to own there ‘is not. 
Whether it is that the public really will not 
come to hear works by unknown men, or that 
our conductors or concert-entrepreneurs are 
rather cowardly, I cannot say; but the fact 
remains that few new compositions have been 
produced, and of those few the reason for pro- 
ducing them does not seem to have been their 
merit. Mr. Stanford’s “East. to West” was 
fully noticed in the MAGAZINE OF Music for 
July ; his “ Veiled Prophet” is spoken of else- 
where in the present issue, in which the music of 
Mr. Isidore de Lara’s “Amy Robsart” is also 
fully discussed. But for the sake of getting the 
various new works of the season into fair per- 
spective I may here say a word of them as they 
occur. My impression of Mdlle, Chaminade’s 
compositions remains the same as when I wrote 
two months ago: they are feebly pretty, but, in- 
tolerably monotonous, and entirely lacking the 
true originality of profound feeling. A suite of 
Goldmarck’s, played by Sarasate, and the same 
composer’s overture, “Prometheus Bound,” were 
utter failures, making no impression whatever, 
Mr. Haddock gave an afternoon of new “ Eng- 
lish ” compositions, and I need only notice that 
no work in any way approaching greatness was 
amongst them. Theperformance of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s “‘ East to West” remains in the memory 
as an uninteresting “half-hour with” a doctor 
of music ; but, on the other hand, his “ Veiled 
Prophet” was decidedly original, brilliant, and 
made a decided impression. “Amy Robsart” 
was neither a hit nor a miss; one felt only too 
strongly that it was not a finished work, and 
needs compression, excision, and liberal re- 
construction. 

So far as new compositions, then, are con- 
cerned, the past season wasa barren failure, and 
that is all that can be said about the matter. 
There seems no plan by which concert managers 
can be compelled to play the works of unknown 
men, or the known men be compelled to com- 
pose works worth playing. 

Looking backward, the giant amongst inter- 
pretative artists, the man who stands head-and 
shoulders above the crowd, is still. Paderewski. 
His playing remains the highest achievement of 
the kind on record. Next to him stand 
Madame Essipoff, Slivinski, and Schonberger. 
The latter especially is rapidly developing into 
a ripe artist. Paderewski’s power and brilliancy 
he will never have ; but his pearly touch is all 
his own, and his conceptions are broad and 
warin-blooded. Madame Essipoff is a despot, 
who does what she will with the keyboard, and 
not infrequently with the “composer’s inten- 
tions.” Slivinski has, unfortunately, allowed 
himself to drop out of notice. ..He is a master 
of the pianoforte— but what use is there in that 
if he never plays in public? Unless my memory 
plays me false he only played once during the 
season, and that was at Madame Inverni’s 
concert. So far.as technique is concerned he is 
fully Paderewski’s equal ; but his conceptions 


not his Polish competitor’s power of making his 
fingers carry out the mind’s behest. Paderewski’s 
immense superiority over thé rest of the players 
of the day lies in this : his technique is as great 
as theirs, his conceptions, too, are as great, and 
his technique is handmaid to his intellect; 
while, as for the others, either they do not have 
both finger-power and brain-power, or the fingers 
over-ride the brain. 

Amongst violinists Sarasate still holds his 
old place: no other rises up ‘to take it; and 
if he were to retire to-morrow it looks as though 
that place would remain empty for some time. 
Sauret and Nachez are “ prominent ” players,in* 
one sense only: they advertise themselves to 
such anextent that everyone knows their names. 
But the first is too chilly and dull a performer 
ever to become a “ big” man, and the second 
has as yet done absolutely nothing to justify the 
epithet he applies to himself in his advertise- 
ments — the “distinguished” violinist. . Like 
Sarasate and Joachim, Hollman remains with- 
out a competitor or possible competitor. Jean 
Gerardy may indeed in twenty years or there- 
abouts become his equal ; but in the meantime 
Hollman is the king of ’cello. players. 

On the whole, the season has been only a fairly 
interesting one. So many concerts have been 
given for no other purpose than that of advertis- 
ing the player or his instrument that some 
genuine artists may have passed unnoticed in 
the crowd. When half a dozen performances 
are given on one afternoon, one can only guess 
at which will best repay a visit. Anyhow, no 
new player worth special watching has ap- 
peared. A great many undoubtedly clever 
young people have been permitted to expose 
their weak points before the public ; and this is 
to be regretted, both for their own sake and the 
sake of the public. From no point of view does 
it seem an ‘advantage for a player or singer to 
appear before the age of twenty-three or twenty- 
four ; of course, prodigies are exceptions. But 
prodigyism is about played out; and once a 
player has passed the age-limit of prodigyism, 
it seems a distinct disadvantage to “come out ” 
before the hobbledehoy period has been safely 
passed. The numerous fiascos of the season 
may serve as warnings to greedy teachers, fond 
parents or guardians, or ambitious young talent 
itself. There seems every reason to expect that 
next season will witness, if not a positive increase 
in the numbers of really genuine and completely- 
armed artists—which I am not sure would be a 
very good thing under oyr present social régime 
—at least a very considerable thinning in the 
ranks of the humbugs and half-equipped. 








AN admirable series of promenade concerts 
has been started at Covent Garden under the 
conductorship of Mr. F. H. Cowen. There is 
an orchestra of one hundred performers selected 
from the bands of the Philharmonic Society, 
the Royal Italian Opera, and the Coldstream 
Guards. A long list of eminent artistes both’ 
vocal and instrumental has been engaged, and 
the programmes are being judiciously varied 
to meet the tastes of all lovers of music. Mr. 
Sims Reeves is announced as an extra attrac- 
tion, ‘as well as a performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
magnificent work “ Samson and Dalilab,” 


* * & 


IN October next Verdi will complete his 
eightieth year, and a design is on foot to present 
the composer with an album containing the 
autograph signatures of the most distinguished 
living musicians of all countries. This would 
be a peculiarly appropriate and graceful tribute 








fange of the libel laws. Yet my readers may be 


seem vague and not very original, and he has 


to the greatest Italian master of the century. 
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@pera at Govent Garden. 


———— OS mone 
THE GERMAN SERIES. 


HIS series finished with a magnificent 
presentation of “ Siegfried.” That the 
orchestra was in any way to be com- 
pared with last year’s it would be folly 

to assert; nor is Mr. Steinbach, though an 
able German time-keeper, a conductor of Mr. 
Mahler’s superlative power and genius. But 
the artists, with the exception of Mrs. Moran- 
Olden, who took the part of Briinhilde, were 
equal to last year’s cast; indeed, so far as 
I remember, they were the same, with the 
above exception, and that of Mr. David Bis- 
pham, who made a very fine Alberich. The 
mounting was infinitely better than anything 
Sir Augustus has previously done, at any rate 
in German opera ; and the stage-management 
was considerably more than worthy of those 
worthless things, the time-honoured traditions 
of Covent Garden. At this late date a detailed 
criticism is out of place, and I need only note 
that the sword-forging scene was splendidly 
sung by Mr. Alvary, who still looks Siegfried 
from head to toe; that Mr. Wegand sung 
Wotan’s music with plenty of force and no sense 
of the mystery and ancient-world atmosphere 
of it; and that the last scene, the awaking 
of Briinhilde, and the duet between her and 
Siegfried, was altogether marred by the defects 
in Mrs. Moran-Olden’s physique and voice-pro- 
duction, which I mentioned last month. 


THE NEW OPERAS. 

After several postponements, Mr. Isidore de 
Lara’s new work, “Amy Robsart,” was _pro- 
duced on July 20. Madame Calve was Amy; 
M. Alvarez took Leicester; M. Lassalle, Varney ; 
M. Bonnard, Tressillian; and M. Castelmary, 
Mike Lambourn. Bevignani conducted; the 
orchestra was fairly good, and the mounting and 
stage-management were beyond reproach. My 
readers are already familiar with the story of the 
work. The music I must at once say was some- 
what of a disappointment. And the reason for 
this I take to be Mr. de Lara’s method. Hitherto 
we have known two kinds of opera : the Italian 
form, with its succession of airs, duets, con- 
certed or instrumental pieces, more or less 
adapted to the varying situations ; the Wag- 
nerian form, in which the music is developed 
continuously throughout each scene, or even 
each act, from themes announced as dramati- 
cally appropriate. Now, Mr. de Lara has 
abandoned these established methods and de- 
vised one of his own. He takes each situation 
as it arises, and endeavours to colour it with 
music, so to speak, without aiming at con- 
tinuity or at a succession of pretty tunes. And 
whether it is the method or the way Mr. de 
Lara has applied it, the fact remains that the 
result is eminently unsatisfactory. In this age 
of imitators one is only too delighted to come 
across an artist who has thought out his art 
for himself, who has come to conclusions, and 
is not afraid of putting them to a practical test. 
At the same time, I feel compelled to say that 
the main effect produced by Mr. de Lara’s 
method is a considerable degree of irritation in 
the listener. One becomes exasperated after a 
time to hear what appear to be little bits, or 
commencements, of themes which resolve them- 
selves into nothing. I take the fundamental 
cause of this to lie in the nature of music, 
Music, or one kind of music, is indeed com- 
parable to, and may be used like colour. At 
the Lyceum Mr. Irving gets lovely effects by 
vague dim sounds rising up like a thin vapour, 
which tints but not obscures what is transpiring 


on the stage. Such music simply colours the 
scene. But as soon as we get melody we get 
away from mere colour; we get something 


| which can only be compared to line ; and Mr. 


de Lara’s music impresses me like a number of 
lines without purpose and leading to nowhere. 
I have gone into this matter at some length, 
for we must recognise that whether Mr. de 
Lara has succeeded or failed, he has at any 
rate tried to do a new thing, and it would be 
absurd to judge his work by the conventional 
method. I do not condemn “ Amy Robsart ” 
because “it has no regular airs, or on the other 
hand because the Wagnerian continuous de- 
velopment plan has not been followed. But, 
while endeavouring to regard it from Mr. de 
Lara’s own standpoint, which is a perfectly 
natural one, whether or not it is that which my 
readers or myself would choose, I do not think 
the desired end has been quite accomplished. 
There are other defects in the opera. Mr. de 
Lara played me some of the music a couple of 
months ago, and on hearing the work per- 
formed I was astonished to find how much was 
lost when played by the orchestra. This is 
due to nothing else than bad or careless scoring. 
It is extremely probable, of course, that with 
the limited number of full rehearsals the 
orchestra did not know its work. Possibly, 
too, the inevitable copyist’s mistakes in the 
part were not fully corrected. Still, allowing 
for these things, there were many .“ effects ” 
which should not have been there. The cymbals 
and drums were much too frequently used ; the 
strings had too many piano passages ; and the 
wind and brass were written for in a manner 
altogether opposed to their windy and brassy 
nature. It seems to me that a thorough re- 
vision of the score cannot but have good results. 
So much for defects, But “Amy Robsart” has 
many good points. Mr. de Lara knows how 
to write for the voice, and some of the decla- 
mation was very good indeed. A soliloquy of 
Varney’s in the first act, and one of Leicester’s 
in the last, contained really fine passages, which 
few other living composers could have written, 
and of which none need be ashamed. The 
finale to the Kenilworth scene, too, is well 
worked out, and holds the attention well. The 
love-duet is pretty, and goes along “smoothly.” 
In short, it may be said that “ Amy Robsart ” 
contains many good things, but they are not 
arranged in sufficiently tempting fashion. 

Dr. Villiers Stanford’s “ Veiled Prophet ” was 
produced three or four days after “ Amy 
Robsart.” Like its predecessor, it was gorge- 
ously mounted ; the band knew their parts 
thoroughly well; the singers were efficient ; 
and the conductor, Mr. Mancinelli, conducted 
no worse than usual. The story of the opera 
is what my contemporary, Musical News, in 
its elegant way, would term “ clotted nonsense.” 
Mr. Barclay Squire found a tale in Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh,” and this tale his evil genius, 
and possibly a commendable desire for cash, 
prompted’ him to work up into the most im- 
possible libretto extant—barring some of Mr. 
Joseph Bennett’s lucubrations. The prophet, 
it appears, is hideously ugly, and therefore 
wears a veil, giving as the reason the (supposed) 
fact that the glory of his face will destroy the 
ordinary mortal who looks upon it. He has 
to stay behind to pray, but presents his faithful 
flock with a young man who is to lead them 
against the foe who threatens to annihilate 
them. The young man has to be tried, and 
his former lover, now in the prophet’s private 
harem, is chosen to seduce him from the path 
of right doing. She does not succeed, as Azim 
(the young leader) discovers who she is, sings 
a duet with her, endeavours to persuade her to 





run away with him, and finally, on the un- 


expected entry of the prophet, runs away with- 
out her. In the next.act the prophet is a trifle 
down on his luck; for reasons unknown his. 
disciples are relinquishing their faith in him. 
But he calls on the moon to rise : it. does rise, 
and he regains his power. For reasons still 
more unknown he then poisons his flock ; the 
foe enters ; he commits suicide ; Azim and his 
young lady are reunited ; the soldiers sing a 
Mendelssohn chorus, and the curtain is rung 
down. A spirit of sweet unreasonableness fills 
the whole work; it is a sort of midsummer 
night’s nightmare. But the music, written 
more than ten years since, is by far the best [ 
have heard of Dr. Stanford’s. To be sure, it 
savours too much of the Mendelssohn oratorio ; 
it is eminently undramatic ; it is not at alt 
vocal. But the story is a fantasy, and as such 
Dr. Stanford has treated it, with the exception 
of a few places where he endeavours to be 
serious, rational—and fails. The ballet-music 
—which accompanies Azim’s ordeal—is delight- 
ful from the first to the last bar ; the Oriental 
colour is laid on gorgeously, and with a master’s 
hand. Fatima’s song in the same scene is 
lovely, though it makes a remarkable break in 
the Oriental feeling, being in fact purely Irish 
in sentiment. Whether or not the work will 
become popular is a question I cannot discuss. 
here ; probably, on a second hearing, the lack 
of interest in the story will be more painfully 
felt than when the music was entirely novel, 
and the vitality of that music will then be put 
to the test. At present, however, I am glad to 
hail an opera containing much that is beauti- 
ful from a composer of whose more recent pro- 
ductions it has often been my duty to speak in 
strong terms. 





In the July number of the Musical Herald there 
appeared an appreciative sketch with a good portrait 
of Mr. Lucas Williams, who ‘is described as “the 
oldest Welsh professional singer and one of the lead- 
ing sol-faists of the land of song.” Mr. Williams, like 
so many of his countrymen‘ who have attained dis- 
tinction, rose from the ranks, and his position now is 
too familiar to necessitate any comment on it. He is 
said to have sung the “ Elijah” music eighty-six times, 
more often than any other contemporary except 
Santley. For the past eighteen years he has sung at 
every National Eisteddfod, save three, and he was 
engaged for Pontypridd “‘ National.” Mr. Williamsis 
described as a basso cantante, his compass ranging 
from the low F up to F sharp andeven G. 


* * % 


At the grand concert of the Gwent Harmonic 
Society, Pontypool, in which Signor Foli took part, 
the Pontypool Free Press reads as follows of the render: 
ings by Mr. William Evans: ‘Of the tenor, Mr. 
William Evans, we can speak in terms of the highest 
praise. He possesses a very pleasing quality of voice, 
has a good compass, and, what is more, knows how to 
use it. Of course, under the tuition of such musicians 
as Sims Reeves, this was to be expected; and no 
doubt if Mr. Evans continues his studies—he is still 
a very young man—he will gain a high position in the 
musical world.” Miss Ceinwen Jones had high com- 
mendation at the same concert. 


* * * 


THE annual distribution of prizes at the Royal 
Academy of Music took place on July 26, when @ 
large company of professors, students, and friends 
gathered together for the ceremony, Dr. A. C. Mac: 
kenzie, the Principal, made an interesting speech, 
dealing with the progress of the Academy during the 
year, and after the performance of a couple of pat 
songs by a select choir of lady students, the prizes 
and medals were distributed by Mrs, Threlfall, whose 
husband is the Chairman of Committee. H.R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh has just accepted the position of 
president of the institution, which under Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s able management seems to be flourishing like 





the proverbial green bay-tree. 
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Mr. Frederick 
fawdon. 


T can hardly be said that our concerts have 
been lacking—of late years at all events— 
in the matter of pianoforte solos. Nor can 
we say that we have been short of soloists. 

In young Mr. Frederick Dawson we possess, 
firstly, az Englishman—of which he is most 
justly proud ; secondly, a performer on the piano- 
forte who certainly bids fair to reach the front 
rank of pianists ; and thirdly, a gentleman who 
is as unassuming as he is clever. 

As Mr. Dawson has been assisting at the 
Promenade Concerts at Covent’ Garden so 
recently as last month (August), where he was 
performing on the 23rd, 25th, and 3oth, and as 
he is also likely to be heard of in all parts of the 
kingdom during the ensuing season, I thought 
a few particulars regarding the young virtuoso 
might be of interest to the readers of the 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 

Mr. Dawson I found near his beloved instru- 
ment, a magnificent piano, in a satinwood case, 
which has been specially made for him by 
Messrs. Erard. As he raised no objections, we 
very speedily got to “business.” 

In reply to my inquiry as to where he was 
born, Mr. Dawson said : 

“I was born in Leeds, on the 16th of July, 
1868, and it was in Leeds, of course, that I first 
played in public. I was then seven years old, 
and after a performance or two there, I played 
in other towns in the provinces.” . 

“TI understand you were tutored by your 
father ?” 

“Yes, I was. I began when I was five years 
old, and remained under my father’s tutelage 
for many years. No words of mine could really 
express what I owe to him. How he sat with 
me hour after hour, day after day, week after 
week, taking particular notice that I did my 
practice as it should be done, all prove to me 
now the value of his care. When I was ten 
years old my father took me to Sir Charles 
Hallé. I played over the principal numbers of 
my repertoire, which included Bach’s celebrated 
‘Forty-eight,’ from memory. So well and 
accurately did I play the pieces, that Sir Charles 
said that if I did not become the greatest player 
in the world I should have no one but myself to 
blame. He advised practice and study, and had 
it not been for his advice, I really believe I 
should have given it up long ago. There is 
such an immense amount of hard work in it. 
Even now, when I can possibly get the time, I 
practise seven and eight hours each day. 

“1 also gave when I was ten years old what 
are termed ‘ prodigy’ performances. 

“After four years’ further study I went to 
Rubinstein, who expressed a similar belief re- 
garding my possible future. 

“IT was seventeen years-old when I met Pach- 
mann, and he wanted to take me with him 
to Vienna and VMrious other places. Unfortu- 
nately for me, I was not strong enough to go. 
He has, nevertheless, taken a great interest 
in me, and has always been ready to assist me 
with his very large experience. M. de Pach- 
mann is, in my opinion, the most complete and 
finished pianist in the world. I say ‘pianist’ 
advisedly, Rubinstein, of course, being the inter- 
Preter par excellence.” 

“And when, Mr. Dawson, did you make what 
may be termed your first dig start ?” 

“In 1890, when I played at one of Sir Charles 
Hallé’s Manchester concerts ; and I have been 
kept busy since, I really believe I do more 


work than any other pianist in England to-day. 
For instance, last season, between October and 
March, I gave no fewer than ninety perform- 
ances, mostly recitals, ten of which I gave in 
Manchester alone.” 

“Did you find the fact’ of being English at all 
a disadvantage or otherwise ” 

“At first, I was under a very great disadvan- 
tage. The fact that I had not been abroad and 
could boast of no Continental training, probably 
gave the public the idea that I was not finished. 
But that illusion has been dispelled, and the 
fact of my being English is rather pleasing to 
my audiences now. Yes, I rejoice that I am 
thoroughly English and English-trained. I have 
never been abroad, so that whatever excellences 
I possess, they—like my many faults—are en- 
tirely English.” 

“I think the public have appreciated your 
recitals—at least, in Manchester,” I said. 

“T believe there is no one who has had better 
receptions anywhere than I have. I have not 
the slightest reason to complain on that score, I 
can assure you.” “ 

Mr. Dawson has been secured as one of the 
professors for the Royal Manchester College of 
Music. If any of my readers have not yet had 
the pleasure of hearing our young English 
master, my advice to them is to take the first 
opportunity that is afforded them. 

: W. K. M. 





doreign Not ef). 


THE Meyerbeer prize has not’ been awarded this 
year, none of the competitions sent in being con- 
sidered of sufficient value. - 


* # * 


ISMAEL has just died. He was once a well-known 
singer. L’Echo Musical tells the following anecdote 
of him: One evening an Italian tenor, with more 
vanity than talent, said that art was noble and sacred. 
** Of course,” said Ismaél, ‘* that’s as old as the hills.” 
“Indeed, it is not,” replied the tenor somewhat 
ruffled; “for if my fellow-countrymen only sing for 
glory, you French artists, you only sing for money.” 
Then without anger, but with subtle malice, Ismaél 
replied : “ You are quite right each one sings to gain 
what he is in need of,” ; 


* % % 


MusICcAt students have better chances abroad than 
they have here. An opera on the subject of Long- 
fellow’s “ Miles Standish,” composed by a student of 
the Lycée Musical in Pesaro, named Lorenzo Peri- 
gozzo, will be performed at the Theatre Ristori, Verona, 
next autumn. Imagine Sir Augustus Harris bringing 
out an Academy scholar’s work ! 


* & %& 
Le Menestrel says that the municipality of Pam- 
peluna has placed on numbers 19 and 21, St. 
Nicholas Street, a large tablet, on which is written in 
golden letters, ‘‘ In this house was born, on the roth 
March, 1844, Pablo Sarasate y Navascues.”’ 


* & 


THE Municipal Council of Marseilles has recently 
granted, by a vote of fifteen against twelve, a subven- 
tion of £9,600 to the opera. 





Is it not about time that we were leaving the 
question of the authorship of ‘‘ God Save the Queen” 
severely alone? The whole thing has been threshed 
out again and again, and here is Mr. Stringer Bate- 
man dishing up the old theories in the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magasine. Mr. W. H. Cummings and 
the late Major Crawford have done all for the subject 
that it seems possible to do, and Major Crawford’s 
notice, in Julian's “Dictionary of Hymnology,” 
should be consulted by those who wish to have the 
latest views of the experts. 





|» Musictin Berfin. 
| secs olinsi 
E production of Verdi’s new opera, “ Falstaff,” 
at the Grand Opera House, and of Rubin- 
stein’s opera, “ Die Kinder der Haide,” at 
Kroll’s’ Theatre, comprise the two principal 
musical events this month. i 
The entire Italian Opera Company, with the excep- 
tion of the tenor Maurel, who brought out “' Falstaff” 
in Milan, came to Berlin and gave four performances 
of the new work. Sad to say, the engagement was 
not a great success, artistically or financially. The 
exorbitant prices for admission were certainly a 
mistake. The members of the company were artists 
of a high rank, and deserved more appreciation. In 
regard to the opera itself, only words of the highest 
praise can express the pleasure received from such 
delightful music. ' The Berlin critics seemed for once 
to agree that both the opera and troupe were poor. 
Seq that this certainly casts much doubt upon the 
subject, for when those critics who are not musicians 
in any sense of the term agree with those critics who 
are supposed to know something of their art, there is 
only one thing left for us, and that is to hear the 
opera and judge for ourselves. It is a noticeable fact 
that there is absolutely no trace of Wagner’s influence 
upon this latest. music of the old Italian master. Its 
purity and simplicity reminds one very often of 
Beethoven and Mozart. There is a freshness and 
healthfulness throughout, and it is astonishing that a 
man of eighty years could have written a work con- 
taining such a variety of beautiful music. 
Anton Rubinstein’s opera, “Die Kinder der Haide ” 
(“The Children of the Steppes”), may perhaps be 


placed as the best of the master’s dramatic works. It 


“was. produced for the first time in Berlin, and was 
received with favour. The choruses are very charac- 
teristic, and the orchestration is full of colouring. 
Some of the arias are very beautiful, and deserve to 
be included in the repertoire of the concert singer. 
The performance was an exceptionally good one, and 
Capellmeister Ruthardt deserves much praise for the 
excellent manner in which he conducted. Rubin- 
stein was present at the first performance, and 
although the audience was vociferous in applause 
Rubinstein would not acknowledge their apprecia- 
tion. It was, perhaps, the bashfulness of genius. 
The celebrated composition teacher, Professor Hein- 
rich ‘Urban, affords his pupils the opportunity of 
hearing their own works performed. During the 
season several orchestral matinées occur at which the 
young composers direct their own works. The last 
pupils’ concert was not an orchestral concert, but was 
of rare interest, as it afforded the pleasure of hearing 
young Josef Hoffmann as pianist and composer. The 
programme opened with a fine quartet_for strings by 
Gustav Dippe, given in a most masterly manner by 
Herrn Krelle, Higgers, Zimmermann, and Hutschen- 
reuter. The work is full of harmonic and melodic 
beauty, and is well written for the instruments. The 
songs of Ernst Baeker were also of much merit, and 
were delightfully sung by Fraulein Herms. Young 
Hoffmann appeared first, playing his Sonate for the 
piano, which is a work of real musical originality and 
worth, and would have done honour to a ripened 
musician. Hoffmann’s playing of the sonata, as well 
as later of some smaller pieces of Goldschmidt, 
Schench, and his own, was that of a finished artist, 
reminding one very much of his master, Rubinstein. 
Any report that his talent is failing him is entirely 
false, as will be proven when he reappears, for the 
first time since five years, next season in London. 
Marcella Sembrich has been received by large and 
enthusiastic audiences at Kroll’s Summer Theatre. 
She has appeared in the “Daughter of the Regiment,” 
‘“‘ Traviata,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “ Barber 
of Seville.” Later in the month she will sing in 
Bizet’s ‘‘ Pearl-fisher,” which will be produced here 
for the first time. This opportunity, at popular prices, 
of hearing the new and favourite operas sung by some 
of the greatest artists, besides spending a delightful 
evening among the illuminated gardens around the 
theatre, is a luxury with which every large city would 
do well to provide itself. 

BEROLINENSIS, 
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My Supitd. 


CHAPTER I. 
“MO” IN HIS DEN. 

Y name is Louis Tittletop; 1 have a 
great many letters after my name 
which various examiners have awarded 
me, but my modesty forbids me to 

use them here, though, like Mr. Verdant Green, 
I am “ prow title.” I am a “single” man, but 
how long I shall remain in this blessed con- 
dition | am unable to say, seeing how much 
temptation lies round and about my path ; for I 
have a large connection of lady pupils, likewise 
all single, but whether these females consider 
their “single” condition a blessed one I am 
unable positively to assert. I am inclined to 
think they do not ; but of this anon. 

I have inhabited for the past two years three 
comfortably-furnished rooms in “ Haydn Lodge,” 
which domicile is situated in a highly-respectable 
thoroughfare, in an equally select suburb of 
North London. I had finished my musical 
education as far as my means would allow, and 
my master kindly obtained for me the appoint- 
ment of organist and choir-master to St. —— 
(which I now hold) at a salary of £60 per 
annum. I have a brass plate on my front 
railings: “Mr. Louis Tittletop, X.T.M.P.O.R.E., 
Teacher of’Music.” I have long hair and wear 
eyeglasses, both of which I was given to under- 
stand were necessary for a music-master, as it 
was so “ fetching ” for the ladies. My landlord, 
a delightful little man, with a large wife and an 
enormous family, always addresses me as “ Pro- 
fessor Tittletop,” which is most soothing. The 
vicar and his wife—bless both their kind and 
gentle hearts !—have always done likewise, and I 
can never forget them and their great kindness ; 
but they have a son, an only child, and I can, 
likewise, never forget him—sever, as long as 
my life lasts. He was my first pupil. I had 
been in my new appointment about a week or 
so, when one morning, during a little stroll, 
I met the vicar's wife, who kindly stopped and 
talked to me, and then walked with me, and this 
is what she said : 

* Oh, Professor Tittletop ” (1 felt so dignified) 
—“ Oh, Professor Tittletop, 1 have for the last 
few days been endeavouring to run across you ” 
(surely a strange endeavour), “and I am so glad 
I have at last succeeded.” (The vicar’s wife 
was weighty, dear reader ; decidedly so.) 

“TI am so pleased,” I answered, though I am 
sure my looks belied me. 

“Yes, Professor,” she continued. “I expect 
you have many pupils ?” 

Many pupils! Alas, I had not one! What 
a come down for the Professor, 1 thought ; how- 
ever, I had better “own up.” 

“Well,” said I, taking off my glasses and 
wiping them, “ well, to tell you the truth, I have 
not any at present, and should be much obliged 
if you would assist me to obtain a few.” 

* Not any, Professor!” said the lady in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Not any, Mrs. Taylor.” 

“Oh, we must get you some. Let me see, 
now. I know the Kings have two daughters, 
the De Berrys have three daughters, the 
Polkinghorns have a few, and Doctor Lawrance 
has two maiden sisters desirous of studying the 
divine art.” 

“ How charming !” I ventured. ° 

“Oh yes; and now I think of it there are five 
of the Robinsons who hardly know a note, and 
they have been learning for some years.” 

What an opportunity for the Professor! me- 
thought. 








‘Yes, and I know the Smithson girl, who can 
play ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ beautifully, She 
wants just a few finishing lessons.” 

I thought it more likely that the young lady 
in question would probably need a little elemen- 
tary study. I have always been so suspicious 
of ladies who play “The Maiden’s Prayer” 
beautifully, requiring finishing lessons. 

“ Have you any cards, Professor Tittletop ?” 

I had them out in a twinkling, and handed 
a bundle to the lady. 

“TI have many more at home if you require 
them, Mrs. Taylor.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Professor; I think these will 
do,” the lady kindly answered. ‘‘ And what are 
your terms, Professor?” continued the. kind- 
hearted creature. 

I named my terms, which were: apparently 
satisfactory, and likely to suit the pockets of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding district. 

“Will. you come and lunch with-us, Pro- 
fessor >” said the vicar’s wife. 

I accepted the invitation with much pleasure, 
and we turned our steps towards the vicarage. 
I believe Shakespeare somewhere observes that 
“ some are born great, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” I certainly did not belong 
to the former class of individuals, but I felt that 
I had been suddenly plunged into the midst of 
the latter. Professor Tittletop! Oh ye little 
fishes, what an uplifting ! But it was of no use 
my saying anything in the matter; my great- 
ness was thrust upon me; 1 was powerless. 
Professor Tittletop 1 was styled by the vicar’s 
wife—that was enough ; by that name I was 
henceforth to be known through the length and 
breadth of the parish. Indeed—oh, vanity of 
vanities !—the likeness of Professor Tittletop 
was on sale at the local photographer’s at the 
cost of one shilling—dear at the price—before 
I had been in the parish three months. But to 
return to Mrs. Taylor. She talked, as we 
walked, and 1 listened : 

“You can depend upon my doing all in my 
power, Professor.” I thanked her. “Now I 
want to speak to you,” she continued, “about a 
son of mine, who is undoubtedly a musical 
genius. He is composing from morning to 
night, and everybody who knows anything 
about it declares that he has a great future 
before him.” 

“ Dear me, how delightful ! ” I put in. 

“Your predecessor, however, seemed to throw 
cold water upon his efforts ; but then he was 
not a sympathetic being, which, from observa- 
tion, I think you are.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Taylor !” I ejaculated. 

“You can’t help it, Professor; it is your 
nature, so I do not flatter you.” 

I began to see which way the wind was blow- 
ing. If I wanted to keep in with the vicarage 
people I must flatter their son’s liking for music, 
and as | wanted to get pupils and make money 

I resolved to'do this ; but I little knew what the 
son was like when I made my resolve. 

We had arrived at the vicarage, and Mrs 
Taylor had already informed me that her son 
was eighteen years old, that his name was 
Mozart Taylor, but they called him “ Mo” for 
short, and that he did not want lessons in 
harmony, etc. . Nature had already endowed 
him with the gift of composing ; he could never 
endure the trammels of musical grammar ; all 
he wanted was help and encouragement, “So 
necessary for genius, Professor,” were Mrs. 
Taylor’s words. 


| him, though the Vicar declares it is all rubbish ! 
You will find-him a /cet/é eccentric, Professet ; 
but, doubtless, you will-understand-him: 1 have 
spoken to him of you, so he will not be sur- 
prised at your visit.” 

I must say I entered the den with a little fear 
and trembling, which: was not lessened when I 
beheld Mo. 

“ Ah, Professor Tipcat,’ he hone, 

“ Tittletop is my name,” I interrupted. 
“Come and sit down, and let’s have-a pipe 
and a chat about music,” said the extraordinary 
Mo, unheeding my interruption, 

A more untidy individual it.bas never been 
my lot to look upen—collarless, unshaven, tall 
and awkward, smoking away like a Channel 
steamer, surrounded, by a litter -of scxibhlesd-on 
music-paper. 

“Will you smoke, Tipcat ?” 

“No, thank you,” said 1 indignantly, seeing 
he would not address me- by my: proper name, 
which I considered was the height of impu- 
dence’; but I swallowed my pride, and, heeding 
not his rudeness, began: “ Mrs. Taylor has 
told me of your talents, and she has asked. me 
to help you if I can. I am sure I shall be 
pleased to assist you if it is in my power, Mr. 
Mo. ” 

(That seemed to be his usual name, so ] 
ventured thus to address him.) 

“Well, all the help I want is someone to push 
my compositions forward, you know ; get them 
before the -public. We musicians, Tipcat” 
—(bother the fellow! he would persist in always 
thus addressing me)—“we musicians, Tipcat, are 
so very eccentric, and so unbusiness-like and all 
that.” I softly smiled, while he continued to 
unfold himself : “ What do you think of Wagner 
Tipcat ?” 

“A truly wonderful man,” I suggested. 

“You think he was a genius ?” 

“ Decidedly so,” I answered. 

“Right, Tipcat; so do I. Now, he is my 
king ; 1 give way to nobody.but Wagner, Tipcat. 
None of your hard and dry theory with him, 
eh? No, Tipcat. Hang theory, Tipcat ; that’s 
what I say. Do you agree with me ?” 

“ Well, of course, Mr. Taylor, I have not yet 
seen any of your compositions ; but I might 
suggest that in my opinion.a man who can with 
impunity break through accepted rules and gain 
a better effect thereby than by following them 
is a clever man, but the man who does the con- 
trary is a fool, Mr. Taylor.”. 

¢ diaently so, Mr. Tipcat; just my senti- 
ments.” 

Alas, my words had fallen upon rock! 1 was 
in the company of a bismypriqus egotistionl 
fellow. 

He pushed forward a specimen of his work 
for my opinion. Here are two bars for an 


example : 
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It got worse and worse ; what could I say?” 
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“ Where is Master Mo, Jane?” 

‘“‘ In his den, ma’am.” 

“Oh, will you kindly go up to him, Professor ? 
Jane, show this gentleman to the den. You 
know, professor, I want you to help him, take 





him in hand. I feel he has a great future before 


“ Now, Tipcat, what do: you’ think of that c 
“ Original, Mr. Mo.” 
“ Rather ; I’m glad you think so.” 
‘*You want study, though.” - 
“But I won’t study. I cannot So ee if 1 





am fettered with rule.” 
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‘“‘T believe you,” I remarked (he was too con- 
ceited to see the joke); “but I’m staying to 
lunch, and I will speak to the Vicar, Mr. 
Taylor” (tearing myself away, and getting to 
the door). “I will let you know his decision.” 

The Vicar’s words are these : 

“My son Mo is a lazy fellow, Professor 
Tittletop. His mother has spoilt him, being an 
only son. He has a small income, and he sits 
in his den and wastes his time, thinking he can 
compose ; but if you will occasionally look in 
and have a chat with him it will please my wife, 
and that is my great wish. Of course I shall 
expect you to make a charge, as if he was a 
pupil ;” and the kind old gentleman handed me 
a good cigar and I strolled home, wondering 
what on earth I should do with my first pupil, 


Mo. 
(70 be continued.) 


Ofte Bournemouth 
OWinter Gardens. 


A CHAT WITH MR. DAN GODFREY, 
JUNIOR. 


— 0: — 





AM spending a delightful holiday in the 
neighbourhood of Bournemouth, and a 
day or two ago paid a visit to the 
recently opened Winter Gardens, which, 

thanks to the energy and enterprise of the 
Corporation, have been added to the many at- 
tractions of this lovely place. Situated within 
a short distance of the West Cliff, these orna- 
mental grounds form a charming rendezvous for 
visitors who are glad to exchange for a time 
the glare of the yellow sands for the sight of 
stately trees. the fragrance of sweet flowers, and 
the sound of the splash of fountains. It would 
be out of place here to enter into anything like 
a detailed description of the Gardens, but some 
particulars of the musical arrangements, which 
form the most important feature in each day’s 
programme, will, I think, be acceptable to 
readers of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 

The Bournemouth Corporation have adopted 
the principle, “What is worth doing is worth 
doing well ;” and when they decided to engage 
the services of a band to perform in the Winter 
Gardens, they very wisely consulted Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, jun., who seems likely to take his 
talented father’s position at the head of our 
military bandmasters. Mr. Godfrey, in the 
midst of his multitudinous engagements, under- 
took to provide the necessary musical element, 
and at once organised a band which for the past 
four months has discoursed music, classical and 
popular, to the delight of visitors and residents. 
When not absolutely obliged to be in London, 
Mr. Godfrey conducts his band in person, Mr. 
Byng, an ex-scholar of the Royal College, taking 
his Place in his absence. On the occasion of 
my visit Mr. Godfrey was fortunately in Bourne- 
mouth, and courteously made an appointment 
with me for the purpose of giving me a few par- 
ticulars concerning himself and his band. 

Mr. Godfrey is a very young man, only twenty- 
four years of age, but his experience has been 
considerable, and he already has a wide-spread 
reputation. He has fulfilled engagements in 
South Africa as well as in various parts of this 
country, and his bands have been heard recently 
at the Imperial Institute and at Captain Boyton’s 
exhibition at Earl’s Court. 

“I see you are a Licentiate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, Mr. Godfrey,” I said, coming 
at once to the point. “I presume you received 
your musical education there.” 


“No,” was the reply. “My. diploma comes 
from the Royal Academy, but I studied at the 
Rayal College. I entered as a violin student 
under Professor Henry. Holmes, but, having a 
preference for wind instruments, I gave up the 
strings and selected the clarionet for my chief 
study, receiving lessons from the great player, 
Mr. Lazarus. I made sufficient progress to 
enable me to take the principal clarionet in the 
College orchestra, and never since have I 
wavered in my affection for the instrument of 
my choice, I studied harmony and _ counter- 
point under Mr. Higgs and Mr. Caldicott, and 
I also took organ lessons from Dr. Martin, the 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” . 

“You must have learnt much from your 
father, Lieutenant Godfrey.” 

“Oh yes. I owe my knowledge of military 
music entirely to him, ‘and he taught me 
orchestration. I find, besides, a practical ac- 
quaintance with the various instruments, which 
I acquired to a large extent from my father, 
very useful in writing for military bands, and in 
this respect, as in many others, I believe a little 
practice is of more value than any amount of 
theory.” ,; 

“You are occupied'a great deal in London, I 
believe ?” 

“Yes ; so much that it is impossible for me 
to be in Bournemouth as often as I could wish. 
In addition to being bandmaster of the Corps 
of Commissionaires, I am conductor of the 
London Military Band, a co-operative com- 
bination of instrumentalists, presided over by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. This band is undoubtedly 
one of the finest in England, consisting of fifty 
picked musicians; and to give you an. idea of 
the class of music we play, I may mention. the 
prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger,’ Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch 
Symphony, the overture to ‘ Leonora,’ Grieg’s 
‘Peer Gynt’ suite, all of which works have been 
included in our programmes. The duties con- 
nected with these appointments, together with 
a considerable private orchestral business, do 
not, as you may imagine, leave me much leisure, 
but I have found time to accept and carry out 
a commission from Messrs. Novello and Co. to 
arrange some of their most important publica- 
tions for military bands, such as Hamish 
McCunn’s overture ‘Mountain and_ Flood,’ 
German’s ‘Henry VIII.’ music, Mackenzie’s 
‘ Benedictus,’ selections from the ‘ Redemption,’ 
and ‘Mors et Vita,’ the incidental music to 
‘Ravenswood,’ ‘ Richard III.,’ ete. Several of 
these arrangements are already published, others 
I have now in hand.” 

I asked Mr. Godfrey to give me some par- 
ticulars of his Bournemouth engagement, and 
he told me he was under a five months’ contract 
with the Corporation to supply a military band 
of thirty-three to play upon the pier and in 
the Winter Gardens. This contract expires on 
October 21st, but another has been made for 
a similar period by which Mr. Godfrey under- 
takes to provide a string orchestra of twelve for 
concerts in the Pavilion. 

“This number,” said Mr. Godfrey, “I hope 
to increase to twenty-five, and with that force 
we shall be able to give the Bournemouth 
people some of the best music.” ; 
“Your band is evidently much appreciated 
here,” I remarked. 

“Yes; I have none but thoroughly good, 
reliable performers, and they play well together. 
You must know, too, that they are nearly all 
what we call ‘double-handed’ musicians. I had 
to see to this when I engaged them, as on four 
evenings in the week they play in two sections— 
one of eighteen as a military band under Mr, 
Byng, and the remainder as a string band under 
Mr. Evans, A.T.C.L. Mr. Quinton, who gives 





daily recitals upon the Winkelmann grand piano 
in the Pavilion, is also a member of my band.” 

“I presume you usually play to large 
audiences ?” 

“ As a rule the attendance is extremely good, 
and on Wednesday and Saturday evenings; 
when we play as a full band in the Payilion, 
assisted generally by one or two vocalists, there 
are generally from five to seven thousand people 
present.” 

We had chatted our time away. Mr. Godfrey 
was “due.” - 

“Your lot has fallen in a pleasant place just 
now,” I said, as we strolled together through the 
fragrant pine walks to the gardens. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Godfrey, “it is very beauti- 
ful here, and the people have given me a good 
reception. A bandmaster’s life, however, is not 
free from disappointment and worry even in 
sunny Bournemouth.” 

We parted at the Pavilion, and I went inside 
to look at the organ recently erected on the 
grand stage. Mr. Matthew Kingston, the 
borough organist, was just finishing his daily 
recital, and I was very much struck by the 
beautiful tone of the instrument. It is a 
moderate sized two-manual organ, the manu- 
facture of Messrs. Norman Bros. and Beard, 
Norwich. Mr. Kingston who, | am informed, 
comes to Bournemouth with excellent creden- 
tials, is a skilful player, and the Corporation are 
to be congratulated upon securing his services. 

Music follows upon music. The conclusion 
of the organ recital is the signal for Mr. Godfrey 
to commence his afternoon programme, a copy 
of which I will give here : 


| 


1. March... “The British Guards ” Pauer. 
2. Overture .... ‘*L’Ambassadtice” ... Auber. 
3. Valse .. Christina”... Dan Godfrey, jun. 
4. Selection....  “ Tannhiuser” .« Wagner. 
5. Benedictus des A, C. Mackensie. 
6. Serenade ... “ Ads aes . Schubert, 
7- Selection... ‘Dorothy ” ... Cellier. 


Before the finish of this admirable programme 
I was compelled to hurry away, and with great. 
reluctance, tempered only by the prospect of a 
return’ visit, | bade farewell to the Bournemouth 


Winter Gardens. 
W. B. 





AN interesting example of the ruling spirit 
strong in death has just been recorded. A 
popular chef d’orchestre, named Erkel, died 
recently at Buda-Pesth. A priest was sum- 
moned, in spite of the contrary wishes of the 


dying man, and was satisfied that his exhorta- 
tions were being listened to with evident atten- 
tion, when Erkel murmured, with admiration, 
“What a splendid baritone !” and a few seconds 
later expired. This reminds one of the present 
season’s Academy picture, “Game to the Last,” 
in which a cockfight is being conducted in the 
bedroom of an apparently dying man. 


* * * 


MR. FREDERICK BURGESS, who died last - 
month, was of course best known to the public 
by his long association with the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. In early life, however, he 
was intimately connected with musical affairs, 
and his interest in the art continued to the end. 
In 1848-9 he was manager of one of the earliest 
concert companies which travelled about the 
United States for the performance of “ classical 
music,” and it was in the course of this tour 
that the late Mr. Weist Hill first introduced to 
American audiences the Violin Concerto of 
Mendelssohn, At St. James’s Hall, Mr. Burgess 
always devoted great attention to the choir, and 
some of the finest songs in the minstrel repertory 
were of his choice. 
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Beethoven frequently set a ridiculous instead of 


6b orad 99 or |a fine poem. Further, I wish to draw a moral. 
If even Beethoven’s or Bach’s power is not 
° | always sufficient to conquer our risible ten- 


E all know, or pretend to know, the | 
misery of ill-assorted marriages, yet | 
we all accept as a matter of course, 
and regard with indifference, the 

requent union of lovely, intelligible music with | 
ugly and meaningless “ words.” Composers | 
have looked at the question from very different | 
points of view. The older men. indeed, seem | 
not to have considered it at all, Handel and | 
Bach frequently set a magnificent verse from | 
the Old- Testament to music which cannot be 
called their best, and then give us their very 
finest inspirations for some insipid nonsense 
from the pen of some forgotten poetaster. There 
is absolutely nothing in their works to show that 
they preferred good words to bad, sense to non- 
sense. Schubert set anything he found, from 
one of Goethe’s best hand-made organisms 
down to a handbill. All he wanted was some- 
thing to give the inspiration “a start.” Rossini 
thought the words an intolerable but inevitable 
nuisance, and wished them to be “cut short,” 
and as colourless and inconspicuous as possible. 
In fact, most of the Italian opera composers 
seem to have searched amongst the inanest and 
insanest specimens of “ educated” humanity for 
their librettists—or perhaps only the inane and 
insane would fall"so low as to write an opera 
libretto. Anyhow, the librettos of the “old” 
men rank as the most tremendous monuments 
of nonsense achieved before modern musical 
critics took to libretto manufacturing. 

If the Italian operas were sung in English, 
they would be laughed off the stage before the 
end of the first act. Not even the perfect beauty 
of Mozart’s music would save “ Die Zauberfléte,” 
“Figaro,” or “Don Giovanni”; and as_ for 
“Semiramide,” ‘La Sonnambula,” and the rest, 
it is much to be feared that the librettists’ ghosts 
might be called for—and lynched! Again, 
Beethoven, Schumann, and the more modern 
Brahms, have immortalized ineffable bosh ; and 
there is hardly a composer, great or little, who 
has not at times set stuff of the poorest 
quality. 

We all, I say, accept this as a matter of course | 
and regard it with indifference. But surely the | 
great music suffers by such base associations. | 
He who is ignorant of German may linger | 
happily over all of Schubert’s songs, while those | 
who are acquainted with that tongue groan | 
when they think that certain versifiers were not 
hanged—at any rate, until after they had accom- | 
plished their nonsense verses. Surely, when we 
come to think over it, we will admit that bad 
“words” do in every case mar our enjoyment of 
good music. How many of Beethoven’s songs, 
like the Italian operas, cannot be sung in English 
to an intelligent audience ! How many of Bach’s 
cantatas are simply ludicrous, chiefly because of 
the contrast between the gravity and splendour 
of the music and the gravity and threadbare 
poverty, if not the actual stupidity, of the 
“poem”! 

Now, I have not the slightest desire to reform 
the past. Bach, Handel, Beethoven, and the 
rest had their choice, and made it, and must 
abide by it. Or, if bad “words” were forced 
upon them, if there were no better, why, then it 
was one of the disadvantages they worked under, 
like the unequally-tempered instruments they 
wrote for. What I want to show is this, that 
even in the case of the mighty ones of the past 
bad words actually do take away from the full 
enjoyment of their music, that it is a great mis- 





/dencies, how shall we smaller men of ‘this 
smaller generation fare if we do not use our 
faculty of making a wise selection of ‘‘ words” 
| better than Beethoven or Bach did? 
|our puny efforts will be wasted. No one will 
bear from us what is borne—with a groan or a 


Why, all 


smile—from Beethoven or Bach. If we write 
for the passing hour, perhaps it does not matter 
what we set} but if we have an eye on the future, 
if we would live in the hearts of the living after 
our flesh and bones are with the dead, it needs 
only a kind of glorified commercial instinct to 
see that it were well to wed our perfect or im- 
perfect music to noble words. Many a poor 
melody lives simply because it is associated with 
such words. Then there is another thing to be 
considered. The schoolmaster has been abroad 
for some years. His name was Wagner, and as 
a teacher he still lives and works. More and 
more the rising generation is coming to look at 
the “words,” and to demand that the impression 
they make shall be one with the impression 
made by the music. During the last twenty 
years there has been an enormous improvement 
in the quality of poems written for the purpose 
of musical setting, and though the professional 
poem-manufacturer still blocks the way, I venture 
to prophesy that the improvement will be greater 
still during the next twenty years. Therefore, 
leaving the future out‘of account, if we would 
have our songs listened to with appreciation, or 
even patience, by the present generation, it is 
necessary that we should set good words. Again, 
and lastly, we must consider ourselves. Surely 
we will, in the long ran, write more lovely and 
more vital music if the words are vital and lovely 
and actually inspire us. To habitually live and 
breathe in the same atmosphere as the great 
poets is good in the end. It is a better training 
and discipline for the creative faculty to faith- 
fully set, to truly express in music, the emotions 
of a true piece of poetry, than to meander help- 
lessly along, fitting merely pretty musical phrases 
to words to which one kind of music is as appro- 
priate as another. 
(To be continued.) 





fvorak and Rigger 
Mefodlies. 


—-0:— 

HIS subject is arousing considerable 

discussion in America. This is what 

a Boston paper has to say on the 
matter. : 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak has reached the con- 
clusion that the future music of this country 
must be founded upon what are called the negro 
melodies, and that these must be the basis of 
any serious and original school of composition 
to be developed in the United States. He says 
that these are the folk-songs of America, and 
that all the great musicians have borrowed 


folk-song element in them. The sentimental 
songs are, for the most part, the parlour songs 
that achieve temporary popularity, and the 
comic songs are very largely recruited from 
the programmes of the London music halls, 
There is nothing distinctively American in 
them. English, Irish and Scotch folk-songs 
have each a characteristic or style that causes 
their birthplace to be recognised at once. We 


this sense, despite “ Nicodemus Johnson,” “ Poor 
Dog Tray,” and many other popular tunes that 
will be readily recalled. 

It may be that Dr. Dvorak alludes to the 
plantation melodies ‘sung by the negroes in the 
South, but these are not American folk-songs in 
any sense. They havean original individuality, 
are strong in rhythm, and possess a wild 
unconventionality that imparts a certain interest 
to them ; but they: resemble each other very 
much, and it is hard to. see how a national 
school of music can be founded on them. No 
national schoo! of music was ever founded on 
folk-songs. The latter have doubtless been 
used more or less by composers ; but they have 
coloured rather than influenced musical com- 
position. The idea of making a national school 
of composition has something of the element of 
the ridiculous in it. No such school was ever 
deliberately made, and no such school can ever 
be so made. 

Dr. Dvorak is wholly mistaken when he says 
that the American musician understands negro 
melodies ; that they move sentiment in him 
and appeal to his imagination because of their 
associations. The American musician does not 
understand and does not desire to understand 
and is in no need of understanding anything of 
the kind ; and ifthey ever appeal to his imagina- 
tion because of their association it is with the 
corked faces and horse-hair wigs of the minstrel 
stage with its end men and their bones and 
tambourines. It is the same whether the 
pseudo-negro tune or the plantation tune is 
meant by Dr. Dvorak. In regard to the former, 
there is nothing to distinguish it from the tunes 
that obtain passing popularity in England, 
France or Germany. In regard to the latter 
they are barbarous howls for the most part and 
remain insubordinate to harmonic treatment 
except by losing their peculiar character. 

As for the folk-song aspect of the music, it is 
conspicuous by its absence. It would not be 
easy for Dr. Dvorak to point out wherein the 
music of Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, and Brahms shows the controlling 
influence of folk-song. A great master may 
avail himself of a folk-song, but the folk-song 's 
influenced by him and not he by it. True it is 
that Dr. Dvorak’s music constantly suggests the 
folk-songs of Bohemia; but therein lies the 
cause of the sameness that pertains to his music 
and that makes it, through constant reiteration 
of similar rhythms and melodic progressions, 
sound tiresomely monotonous in effect. We 
shall never have a national school of music 
because we are not a nation in the sense that 
| Germany, England, France, and Italy are 
nations, each with distinct race peculiarities. 





from the songs of the common people. The 
worthy doctor further states that in the negro 
melodies of this country he discovers all that is 
needed for a great and noble school of music ; 


tunes, and that they move sentiment in him ; 
that they appeal to his imagination because of 
their association. 

* This is doubtless meant to be very encourag- 
ing ; but we are inclined to doubt the existence 
of any such folk-songs: as those with which 
Dr. Dvorak credits us. The tunes sung by the 








take to think we are no worse off because (say) 


negro minstrel companies have little of the 


that the American musician understands these | 


We shall doubtless produce great musicians, 
but they will not and cannot evolve a species 
melody of a decided national colour—even by 
| digesting and assimilating negro melodies. 








Mr. ARTHUR HERVEY has written a volume 
for Messrs. Osgood and Mcllvaine’s series 
“ Masters of Contemporary Music,” dealing with 
Gounod, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Reyer, 
other French musicians. This will be followed 
by a volume on German musicians by Mr J. 
A. Fuller- Maitland. : : 





have nothing that is peculiarly American in. 
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Oe Angel of Neat. 


£0.—— 
Call it not death—that borderland of sleep 
’Twixt this dark world and far-off fairer lands ; 
It is the home where all shall cease to weep, 
And at its gate a guardian angel stands, 
What though his breath ts cold as Arctic night ? 





What though his robe is dark as snow-filled skies? 


The snow will fall, and all the earth be white ; 
In Arctic skies a thousand lights arise. 


Call it not death—that realm where all ts strange ; 


Call him not cruel—who at its portal stands ; 
When he shall call us all his frowns will change, 
And he will welcome us with loving hands. 

Cold though his touch upon our closing eyes, 

It ts the touch which banishes our pain ; 

And though we die, our world of trouble dies— 

We go to rest, *tis but to wake again. 


Nay, fear him not, that angel ts a friend 

Who with a tender kiss will cure all ill, 

And when we tremble to approach the end, 

Will whisper softly to us, “ Peace, be still,” 
Then he will show us all that is unknown, 
All things beyond, which mortal may not see ; 
When his cold looks to tender smiles have grown, 


| . 
| published in 1711, The opening verse of this which, if not real, is certainly well affected— 


old song will show that Burns was notaltogether “Light lie the turf on the breast of the heaven- 
free of the debt to the earlier writer, which, as inspired poet who composed the glorious frag- 
we shall see, he more than fully acknowledged | ment! There is more of the fire of native 
when he came to put his own version ofthe lyric genius in it than in half-a-dozen of modern 
before his countrymen— English translations.” And again, when send- 
“ Should old acquaintance be forgot, ‘ing the song some three years afterwards to 
And never thought upon, | George. Thomson for his collection, then issuing 
The flame of love extinguished, from the press, he writes: “One song more 
And freely past and gone? -and I have done-—‘Auld Langsyne.’ The air 

| Is thy kind heart now grown so cold, : ‘ ; 
In that loving breast of thine, _is but mediocre, but the following song, the old 
That thou canst never once reflect song of the olden times, and which has never 
| On old langsyne ?” been in print, nor even in manuscript, until I 
whic just escapes the magical touch of genius took it down from an old man’s singing, is 








which the master-hand was afterwards to give ©20ugh to recommend any air.” 

to the lines—the one touch of nature which was, From all this it will be observed that Burns 
to make the whole world kin. It is not without , 8 4 manner repudiates the authorship of “ Auld 
| interest, however, as showing the early use of a Langsyne,” endeavouring to pass off the song 
| hybrid form of the now universal phrase, and as | #S 4 patchwork of traditional fragments. It 


| the first known attempt to turn the sentiment ; 45 4 bit of the purest deception from first to 
into a song. ‘ last. Of course, he had borrowed something 





of 1724, fructified upon the hint afforded by the him ; but in all that makes for originality—in 
refrain of this early production ; but the result form, in choice of happy phrase, in feeling— 
of honest Allan’s attempt was only to put the, the song, as it now stands, is undoubtedly the 
song on the dead level of the commonplace. | Production of Burns’s pen, The intended 
From the opening verses, which I quote, it will | deception has somewhat puzzled the poet's 


Death will have changed from what it seemed to be. { 


MAGGIE FOREMAN, 
Copyright. ; 








66 Aufel 
loangéyne.” 


a_i 0 


“1S not the Scotch phrase ‘Auld lang- 

syne’ exceedingly expressive?” asked 

Burns of one of his correspondents. It 

was. a needless query, at any rate as 
addressed to one whose house had always been 
on the northern side of the Tweed. Even on 
the heart of a prosaic lexicographer it is a 
phrase that may fave a lenitive effect, as wit- 
ness how old Jamieson of the Scottish Dictionary 
unbends before it. ‘‘Toa native of his country,” 
says he—but surely one must be a native of 
his country—“to a native of his country the 
term conveys a soothing idea to the mind, 
as recalling the memory of joys that are past. 
It compresses into small and euphonious 
measure much of that recollection of one’s 
youth which, even to middle-aged men, seems 
to be brought from a very distant but very 
dear past.” It need hardly be said that the 
phrase, tender and beautiful as a poet’s language 
of love, is solely and peculiarly Scotch. It has 
no exact synonym in any language, and is un- 
translatable except by a weak periphrasis. The 
Most recent English dictionaries have adopted 
it, and I believe the expression is now nearly 
as common in England as it is among the 
Scotch themselves. 

Whence did the phrase come? Most people 
think it originated with Burns, and that it was 
first used by him in the famous song which 
has given it currency wherever Scottish hearts 
are found pulsating. But although it was left 
for Burns to make “auld langsyne” immortal, 
and to fix it for ever in the language of the 
English-speaking race, the associations, if not 
the exact words, of the tenderly reminiscent 
Phrase are found in verse as early as the days 
of Charles I. The phrase lies buried in a song 
of many stanzas, ascribed to Sir Robert Aytoun, 
which has been traced in broadsides prior to the 
Close of the seventeenth century, but which had 
an existence in print only when James Watson 


be seen that this keynote is not the good fellow- | biographer ; but whatever may have been the 
ship and old friendship set forth in Burns’s | Teason for it, the case does not stand alone. 
| version, but a somewhat voluptuous kind of love | Towards the close of his career Burns not 


| applied to purely imaginary, non-flesh-and-blood | seldom tried to make his friends believe that 
| creations of our brain— | verses of his own undoubted composition were 


** Should old acquaintance be forgot, pee rormerants of old eangs floating gro the 
Though they return with scars ? ‘country. There is a stanza in his “Bonnie 
These are the noble hero’s lot, , Jean” regarding which he asks George Thom- 
— — pes * sine , | son whether he had. not, somewhere or. other, 
“Thy paces wer aa Aas ay ‘ /come “across the words before; and yet the 
And make me once again as blest _Stanza, as he afterwards explicitly admitted, 
As I was langsyne. was entirely his own. 
“Methinks around us on each bough The “old fragment” duly appeared in the 
A thousand Cupids play ; fifth volume of the Museum, which, alas, did 
Whilst through the groves I walk with you, "not see the light until the poet had passed to 
Prepay ondley, siping sy Bi ‘his rest. It was just the “Auld Langsyne” 
With brighter beams do shine, that Mrs. Dunlop had been made the recipient 
Streams murmur soft notes while they run, of some eight years before. There was one 
As they did langsyne. ‘| important difference between it and the version 
A poor production, on the whole! It was re- given to Thomson, but this difference. affected 
printed in the first volume of Johnson’s Sco¢s | only the order of the various stanzas. In the 
Musical Museum, an Edinburgh publication ; Museum, the verse which sings of the “ pint- 
of which Burns was virtually editor, and to stoup” comes second, whereas in Thomson's 
which he contributed many of his own best publication it comes last. The Museum 
known songs. The poet had access to an in- arrangement is that which has beeg generally 
terleaved set of the Museum, as far as vol. iv., accepted, no doubt because by that arrange- 
belonging to a good friend at Ellisland ; and, ment the song is more suitable as a wind-up to 
opposite this “Auld Langsyne” of the author social gatherings and friendly festivities. You 
of “The Gentle Shepherd ” we find that he thus can hardly come with the “pint-stoup” after 
wrote : “ Ramsay here, as usual with him, has; you have joined in a circle and shouted en- 
taken the idea of the song and the first line, thusiastically, “Then here’s a hand; my trusty 
from the old fragment which will appear in the friend.” No! no! the play is over—no more 
Museum, vol. v.” Of this “old fragment” we , pint-stoups ! 
shall learn more presently. Burns at first wrote the song to a different 
Just a little more than a century ago—on tune from that now used—a tune which, as we 
the 17th of December, 1788, to be exact—Mrs, have seen, he himself pronounced to be mediocre. 
Dunlop of Dunlop, the daughter of Sir Thomas | It was Thomson who adapted it to its present 
Wallace of Craigie, and a descendant of the | air—a form of a Strathspey dance tune known 
heroic race of Elderslie, received from Burns a, as “I fee’d a lad at Michaelmas.” It is a 
letter in which the following passage occurred : simple melody, easily picked up, and as easily 
“Your meeting, which you so well describe, retained. A curious illustration of this is 
with your old schoolfellow and friend, was truly afforded by a story of the venerable missionary, 
interesting, Out upon the ways of the world! Dr. Moffat. Trying to teach a barbarous 
they spoil these social offsprings of the heart.| South African tribe the alphabet, he found it 
Two veterans of the men of the world would | altogether impossible to get them to remember 
have met with little more heartworkings than |the letters so as to repeat them in order. The 
two old hacks worn out on the road. 4 propos,| happy expedient occurred to him of setting 
is not the Scots phrase ‘Auld langsyne’ ex- | them to the tune of “ Auld Langsyne,” and the 
ceedingly expressive? There is an old song|lesson was not only readily mastered but 
and tune Wilich has often thrilled through my | became a pleasure in place of a weariness. 
soul. You know I am an enthusiast in old} Here is a valuable hint for instructors of the 
Scots songs. I shall give you the verses.”| young; and if the Shorter Catechism and the 
And here follows the song now known to us as | Multiplication Table could also be furnished with 
the “Auld Langsyne” Jar excellence. The| tunes, so much the better. 











Sathered it into his ccllection of Scots poems 





poet then goes on in a strain of admiration J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, 


Allan Ramsay, in his 7ea-Zadle. Miscellany ftom the old writer, as I have already quoted . 
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° ° as a virtuoso, first upon the harpsichord and 
ORe ) | rLuod ohip then upon the early pianoforte, are so numerous 
| that their narration would be an impossibility. 
| Suffice it to say that his popularity as a per- 
| former never waned. Mr. Holmes, in his “ Life 
g reat Go mp ogere . of Mozart,” says : “ From the year 1781, for four 
| or five successive years, scarcely any pianoforte 
By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., | player was thought of in Vienna but Moaart ; 
T.C.T., F.C.0., L. Mus. T.C.L, L. Mus. | and his engagements to play at the parties of 
L.C.M. Author of A Quatre Mains; The\the chief nobility were very numerous.” We 
King and Queen of Instruments; New-\ are not surprised to learn that if there was any 
ton and the Handel Commemoration ; Some | indifference ever shown to. Mozart’s playing, 
\the “chief nobility” were the guilty parties. 
|The aristocracies of all ages have been very 
| prone to “ speak evil of those things which they 
|know not.” 


of the 


Uses and Abuses of the Organ, ete. ete. 
O— 
II].—W. A. MOZART. 

N interest, fecundity, and importance, the | 
artistic life of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart | 
was out of all proportion to its length. | 
Born early in the year 1756, he died in| 

December, 1791, having not quite attained to! 
one half of the years of his predecessor, Handel, | 
or his contemporary, Haydn. Yet, spite of the | 
fact that his sun went down while it was yet | 
day, the works of Mozart are equal in quantity | 
and quality to those of any longer-lived musician 
of the first rank ; while his short life teems with 
romantic incidents and powerful situations. Of 
these a large number bear upon his career as a 
virtuoso, and as it is in that character that we 
propose to discuss the great master, our task 
will be one of selection rather than research. 

Space will not permit us to give anything 
approaching a connected narrative of Mozcart’s 
public or private life. His birthplace was Salz- 
burg, and here he spent the greater part of his 
life. In 1781 he removed to Vienna, where he 
remained until his death, in 1791 ; but both his 
residences at Salzburg and Vienna were diver- 
sified by tours through Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Holland, and Italy, and by visits to the 
principal cities of Germany and Austria. 

The virtuosoship of Mozart may be said to 
have asserted itself from the cradle. When 
scarcely three years old, little Wolfgang in- 
terested himself in the lessons given to his 
elder sister by the children’s devoted father, 
Leopold Mozart, himself a musician and violinist 
of no mean attainments. But childish observa- 
tion was soon succeeded hy actual experiment, 
and we next find the youthful musician “ amus- 
ing himself for hours with picking out thirds” 
upon the harpsichord, and when only four years 
of age learning to play easy minuets and trios. 
Quick to perceive the exceptional abilities of | 
his children, the elder Mozart determined to! 
take them upon a series of professional tours. 
These commenced in 1762, and, by the end of 
1766, Mozart and his sister had performed in 
the capitals and leading cities of Austria, Ger- 
many, France, England, and Holland. At the 
various courts the children were well petted, 
if not well paid, the court etiquette—even more 
stupid and stilted than that of to-day—being 
quite abandoned in their favour. At Vienna, 
says Herr Pohl, “the Emperor was especially 
taken with the ‘kleinen Hexenmeister’ (little 
magician), and in joke made him play first 
with one finger only, and then with the key- 
board covered.” But court patronage was not 
proof against infectious diseases, and when the 
children took the scarlet fever, “‘ people held 
aloof from fear of infection.” 

After returning to Salzburg, Leopold Mozart 
started with his children for Paris, and in 1764 
crossed to England, where the younger Mozart 
played the harpsichord in the presence of 
George III., “accompanied the Queen in a 
song,” and played before the youngest son of 
Sebastian Bach—John Christian Bach—com- 
monly called “ English Bach,” from the fact 
of his residence in this country. But the in- 





had not played the piano in public since 1788) 
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Herr Pohl states that Mozart’s 
“last appearance as a pianoforte virtuoso (he 


was in all probability at a concert given by 
Bahr, the clarinet player, on March 4, 1791,” 
exactly nine months before his death. 

It is interesting to note that Mozart was one 
of the first to take part in the performance of 
harpsichord duets (@ guatre mains) in this 
country. When in England he also played 
upon a pianoforte, with two manuals and pedals, 
made for the King of Prussia. In Vienna he 
frequently played pianoforte duets with Signora 
Martinas, a friend of the poet Metastasio. 

The evidence of Mozart’s contemporaries is 
eloquent with praise of his pianoforte perform- 
ances. Clementi, who entered into a friendly 
competition with Mozart in the presence of the 
Emperor Joseph, “declared that he had never 
heard anybody play with so much mind and 
charm.” This sentiment was echoed by Ditters- 
dorf and Haydn, both of whom were his personal 
friends. “ Mozart’s playing,” said Haydn, “I 
can never forget ; it goes tothe heart.” Michael 
Kelly, the Irishman, who met Mozart in 1784, 
says: “His feeling, the rapidity of his fingers, 
the great execution and strength of his left 
hand particularly, and the apparent inspiration 
of his modulations, astounded me.” Judging 
from these and other testimonies, we may 
safely conclude that the chief characteristics 
of Mozart’s pianoforte playing were neatness 
and expression, combined with brilliancy and 
accuracy, especial attention being paid to the 
cultivation of the cantadile, and the tasteful 
execution of the numerous graces of eighteenth 
century pianoforte music. Mozart has himself 
stated that “the performer should possess a 
quiet and steady hand, with its natural light- 
ness, smoothness, and gliding rapidity so well 
developed, that the passages should flow like 
oil.” When appealed to as to the essentials of 
a good performer, “he pointed significantly to 
his head, to his heart, and to the tips of his 
fingers, as, symbolical of understanding, sym- 
pathy, and technical skill.” 

The interest we feel in the records of Mozart’s 
pianoforte playing is naturally deepened when 
we read that most of his own compositions were 
played by him in public without any previous 
practice or rehearsal, in fact, many sonatas 
were played from memory before even a note 
had been committed to paper. On this point 
Mr. Holmes wisely remarks: “ If the idea of a 
concerto played without a single rehearsal or 
trial be surprising, how much more so must 
it appear when we remember the quantity the 
player wrote, and the little time that his fingers, 
cramped and contracted by holding the pen, had 
to recover their wonted freedom and agility.” 

The improvisations of Mozart are said to 
have exhibited “incomparable skill,” and to 
have always aroused “a perfect storm of ap- 
plause.” Describing a performance given at 
Prague in the year 1787, Mr. Holmes says: 
“ Having preluded and played a fantasia, which 
lasted a good half-hour, Mozart rose, but the 


stormy and outrageous applause of his Bohemian 
audience was not to be appeased, and he again 
sat down. The second fantasia, which was of 
an entirely different character, met with the 
same success. The applause was without end, 
and long after he had retired to the withdraw. 
ing-room he heard the people in the theatre 
thundering for his reappearance. Inwardly 
delighted, he presented himself for the third 
time. Just as he was about to begin, when 
every voice was hushed, and the stillness of 
death reigned throughout the theatre, a voice 
in the pit cried, ‘ From “ Figaro.”’ He took the 
hint, and ended this triumphant display of skill 
by extemporising a dozen of the most interest- 
ing and scientific variations upon the air, ‘ Non 
pit) Andrai.’ It is needless to mention the 
uproar that followed.” 

But even if we had no other proof of the 
powerful effect produced by Mozart’s improvisa- 
tions than the testimony of the more intelligent 
and cultured of his auditors, their evidence 
would be more than sufficient to substantiate 
the fact. Ambroise Rieder states that the per- 
formances of the most celebrated virtuosi of his 
day failed to produce the emotions excited by 
Mozart’s improvisations. Another contem- 
porary, Niemetischek, author of one of the most 
useful biographies of the great master, said in 
his old age, “If the good. God would grant me 
one more favour before calling me to Himself, 
I would ask to hear, for the last time, Mozart 
abandon himself to the current of his fancy. 
None who have had an opportunity of seeing 
Mozart give himself to improvisation can doubt 
his incomparable genius.” 

The records of Mozart's organ playing are so 
numerous as almost to defy detailed. notice. 
We will, however, select a few incidents in his 
career which serve to show his mastery over 
the king of instruments. In the course of the 
journeys undertaken in company with his father 
and sister, Mozart, in 1763, arrived at Wasser- 
burg, in Bavaria, where he tried the organ in 
the cathedral. Being unable to reach the 
pedals, his father relates that the child pushed 
away the stool, “and preluded standing and 
treading the bass as if he had practised many 
months.” Later on he played at Heidelberg, 
where the Dean of the Church of the Holy Spirit 
“ ordered his name to be inscribed as a memorial 
on the organ”; and in London, Haarlem, and 
other cities. During his Italian tour he played 
at Roveredo and Verona, the crowds so block- 
ing up the churches that a way had to be 
cleared before the youthful performer could 
gain access to his instrument. In 1777, when 
on a visit to Augsburg, he charmed Stein (one 
of the principal pianoforte makers and organ 
builders of that period) with his fugal improvisa- 
tions. At Mannheim, in the same year, he 
played in one of the principal churches, and, in 
a humorous letter to his father, describes how 
the people “stood and made faces,” and “ were. 
inclined to laugh” at his marvellous perfor: 
mances. As organist of Salzburg Cathedral he 
regularly performed an organ concerto during 
divine service, and for this purpose wrote the 
seventeen so-called organ sonatas. Latterly, 
we find him at Dresden entering into a friendly 
competition with Hassler, who “ jumped about 
with joy, and did not know how to express his 
delight” at his rival’s playing. But the greatest 
victory he ever achieved in organ playing was 
won at Leipsic, where, on April 20, 1789, he 
played upon the organ of the great Sebastian 
Bach, in the church of St. Thomas. Doles, 
pupil of Bach, and his successor as cantor to 
the St. Thomas’ School, drew the stops 1F 
Mozart, and “declared with emotion that be 
could have believed old Bach to have rise® 








cidents which accompany the career of Mozart 


from the grave.” Mozart’s love for the orga 
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never diminished, and it is stated that the 
appointment of ,organist to St. Stephen's, 
Vienna, was, offered him, and would have been 


accepted had. not pad/ida Mors intervened. 


Mozart was never known as a great violinist. 
He played the violin on some of his early tours, 
and when paying a flying visit to Vienna in 
1773, ventured upon a violin concerto in the 
Theatine monastery, the organ, like that in 
some nineteenth century English churches. “not 
being worth playing on,” Schactner, the court 


trumpeter at Salzburg, and an intimate friend 
of the Mozarts, relates that when only eight 
years old, Mozart, without any previous instruc- 
tion, played “with precision and neatness ” the 
second violin part of six trios, and then 
attempted the first violin, “getting over the 
difficulties of this part with incorrect and 
ludicrous fingering indeed, but still in such a 
manner that he never stuck fast.” . His ear, 
however, was so exquisitely accurate as to 
enable him to.detect the difference of an eighth 
of a tone between two violins not sounded 
simultaneously, but several days apart. In later 
life he appears to have kept up his violin play- 
ing more to please his father than for any 
other motive. In writing to his son in 1777, 
Leopold Mozart said, “ You have no idea how 
well you play the. violin ; if you would only do 
yourself justice, and play with boldness, spirit, 
and fire, you. would be the first violinist in 
Europe.” Up to the age of ten he could not 
endure the sound of a trumpet, and on one 
occasion nearly fainted when one was sounded 
in his presence. Kelly states that the viola was 
taken by Mozart when joining in quartets with 
Haydn, Dittersdorf, and Vanhall at Vienna. 
Mozart is also credited with the possession of 
an alto voice, and, with Van Swieten and two 
other friends, formed a quartet for the practice 
of the choral works of the old masters. The 
friends met at Van Swieten’s house in Vienna 
every Sunday morning. In fact, at two o’clock 
on the day preceding his death, Mozart sum- 
moned some intimate friends to his bedside and 
requested them to try certain portions of his 
“Requiem,” the composer himself taking the 
alto part. Eleven hours later the voice of the 
great master was hushed in death, his imperish- 
able compositions remaining to remind the 
world that “he being dead yet speaketh.” 

It has been asserted that Mozart’s life was 
shortened by the journeys. performances, excite- 
ments, and exposures of his childhood, and that 
his life would have been longer had his youthful 
achievements been less. To these statements 
are opposed the facts that not only was Mozart 
so naturally gifted that his abilities as a com- 
poser and a virtuoso were acquired and ex- 
hibited at little cost, but his father had the 
teal interests of his son too much at heart to 
allow him to unfit himself for his future life by 
undue exertion in his youth, no matter how 
tempting may have been the financial advan- 
tages accruing from the performances of the 
youthful prodigy. The real cause of Mozart’s 
untimely end was far more prosaic than is 
generally supposed. As a matter of fact his 
final illness was brought on by anxiety, worry, 
and overwork, cdsequent upon years of finan- 
cial embarrassment. Had his countrymen—or 
rather the Emperor and his court—rewarded 
him in accordance with the magnitude of his 
services, his life, free from petty troubles, might 

ve been prolonged for years. We cannot 
recall the past, or atone for the wrong-doing of 
Others, but from the life, or rather from the 
death, of Mozart we can learn that public ap- 
Preciation is not always profitable, and court 
eeounee by no means synonymous with pay- 
wale of Put not your trust in princes” is a 
; exhortation which many modern musi- 


Sn the Back Office. 
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HE IDEALIST. This is a pretty age! 

While Mascagni’s music was being 

played at Windsor to the Queen, in the 


music by much inferior men to Mascagni was 
being sung by artists much inferior to Sir 
Augustus Harris’s company to one much higher 
than even her Majesty! Sir Augustus is a true 
believer, but he never dreamed of giving a per- 
formance in, St. George’s Chapel for the glory 
of God. ' 
Our REPUBLICAN. The Court, I suppose, is 
a true image of the whole nature, drawn to 
scale ; or rather, of the whole world. Wherefore 
it was well to have good and evil, heaven and 
hell, also represented—the, one by an operatic 
company, the other by a gathering of church 
choir singers. : 
THE Cynic. The question is, which was 
which ? 
OuR REPUBLICAN. It doesn’t become me, 
who see nothing that is not contemptible in our 
Court, to say ! 
OuR CRITIC. Nevertheless, it is a question 
your downright puritan Presbyterian will settle 
in two seconds. For my part, I don’t think your 
heaven and hell figure is at all the thing. The 
promoters of the choir gathering may, in one 
form or another, have been handsomely paid for 
.their work ; whilst Sir Augustus got nothing but 
the honour for his ! 
THE JUNIOR CLERK. Oh yes, he did! Sir 
Henry Ponsonby sent him a silver inkstand and 
the Queen’s thanks “for amusing” her ! 
THE Cynic. And the performance would cost 
Sir Augustus how much? 
THE JUNIOR CLERK. Say £1,000! 

* 7 * * * 
THE Cynic. What’s all this noise about the 
mistakes in Beethoven’s scores ? 

Our Critic. Oh! the R.A.M. professors 
have discovered that Beethoven’s symphonies 
are not so smart as they—the R.A.M. professors 
—would desire ! 

Our LIVE DICTIONARY. Nonsense! The 
fact is, Beethoven’s pen, like any other man’s 
pen, slipped at times. Some of Beethoven’s en- 
thusiasts say: “Beethoven never made a mis- 
take ; and even if he did we prefer his wrong to 
another man’s right.” 

THE Cynic. Neat, and logical ! 

Our LIVE DiIcTIONARY. As I say, I think 
Beethoven’s pen slipped at times; he wrote 
A,D,F, when he meant A,C,E ; and I think the 
remedy, or rather the principle on which the 
remedy for such mistakes must be applied, is 
this: When the effect is bad and disturbs the 
enjoyment of the work, correct it in the best 
manner possible. The correction may not be 
what Beethoven meant; but that cannot be 
helped, and, after all, what is half a bar amongst 
a thousand bars? In such cases as the last 
movement of the Chorai Symphony, where only 
a prodigious bang is meant, let us accept the 
notes of the horns whether they are right or 
wrong. Even if Beethoven had written them 
otherwise, the chances are, in this age of “ addi- 
tional accompaniments,” that someone would. 
have altered them to what they are at present— 
to increase the effect ! 

Our Critic. The whole discussion is in- 
teresting to me for one reason only; it has 
shown that the pedantic, fastidious mode of writ- 
ing for the orchestra is entirely wrong. The art 
of using broad masses of sound is what should 
be studied, for little “professors,” efforts make no 


same pile of buildings a quantity of 


of the critics have enthused over compositions 
containing abominable discords that wouldn’t 
have passed even the College of  Organists’ 
examiners, dull though they are.! 

* * * * * 

Our IDEALIST. It seems to me that the 
promenade concerts are typical of all that is 
shallow, pretentious and vulgar in this age. 
Thousands of people go ostensibly to enjoy 
good or indifferent music : in reality to flirt—or 
drink.” To me it would be preferable to. have 
the drink alone. 

THE Cynic. I am shocked to hear that you 
would like to have drink alone. 

OuR IDEALIST. I mean it would be more 
downright honest, less pretentious. 

THE Cynic. Tell me, have you this curious 
objection to hearing music, for instance, while 
you’re smoking ? 

OUR IDEALIST. Smoking isn’t degrading like 
drinking. 

THE CyNic. There’s nothing to choose be- 
tween them, in my opinion ; but it is intensely 
amusing to find'respéctable old personages who 
think music alone good, and drink alone harm- 
less, thinking that drink and music together are 
fearfully wrong. 

Our IDEALIST (stiffly). 
sidered drink harmless. 
THE Cynic. No; but that way of thinking 
made you say “it would be preferable to have 
the drink alone,” 

* ** * + * 
THE REPUBLICAN. Have you ever heard of 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians ? 

Tutti. No! 

THE REPUBLICAN. They have presented the 
Prince of Wales with a gold medal in recogni- 
tion of his services to music ! 

THE JUNIOR CLERK. His Reyal Highness 
plays the banjo? (A pause.) 

THE.CyNIc. The thing is perfectly simple : I 
remember hearing of the Worshipful Company 
some years ago. Some of the hungry musical 
dogs that scour the metropolis are anxious to 
bring themselves into the Prince of Wales’s 
notice: they have collared the company, got 
themselves elected into it somehow, and, hey 
presto! H.R.H. is promptly made to feel how 
much ‘these—the hungry dogs—have done for 
music in recognising what Ae has done. Follow 
me? 

Our REPUBLICAN. Sufficiently. This civi- 
lization of ours is humbug to the backbone; I 
would like to see the thing “ bust up.” 

THE Cynic. I have no objection. But re- 
member, you are part of thevivilization, and if 
it is “bust up” it is not unlikely also that you 
yourself will be distributed in small pieces over 
a large area. 


I didn’t say I con- 








Tue American Forum, dealing with the Pade- 
rewski mania, tells us that the virtuoso’s earnings 
from seventy concerts, in twenty-six American cities, 
this season exceed 180,000 dollars, a sum never 
before reached by any instrumental performer, and 
rarely equalled by a favourite prima donna in the 
palmiest days of the de/ Canto. Rubinstein, in 1872, 
earned only 50,000 dollars at 215 concerts, so that 
for the number of concerts given Paderewski has: 
made nine times as much as Rubinstein. To some 
of the concerts in Western cities extra ‘‘ Paderewski 
trains” were run from neighbouring towns; and 
another curiosity was a special concert for the young 
lady students of Smith College, for which the 
authorities spent 1,200 dollars, The Forum sets 


down the Polish pianist’s weight at 140 lb., which is 
certainly more than he looks. 

* * % 
THE sum of £1,600 is required for the proposed 
erection of a monument to Donizetti at Bergamo, 
the composer's birthplace, but only £600 has so far 








Clans would do well to suffer. 


effect whatever. Just imagine, for years most 


been subscribed. 
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II]. DIE MEISTERSINGER VON 
NORNBERG. 

ROM Minnesinger to Mastersinger—that 
is the transition which the opera whose 
story is to be related this month bears 
to that of “Tannhiiuser,” which was 

told last month. It is a_ transition from 
tragedy to comedy, so far as the works them- 
selves are concerned. There is a like descent 
in the singers who form the conspicuous figures 
in both operas—a descent from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. The noble band of minstrel 
knights who were Tannhauser’s companions in 
the Hall of Song in the Wartburg give place to 
the honest and earnest but shockingly prosaic 
gild ef Mastersingers whose characteristically 
bourgeois effusions used to rouse the echoes of 
St. Catherine’s Church at Nuremberg some three 
hundred years later. 

In order to realise at all adequately the en- 
vironment in which moved the characters whom 
Wagner presents to us in his solitary comic 
opera, some knowledge of the guild life of the later 
Middle Ages is requisite. Unfortunately history 
as she is taught at the present day practically 
ignores this most important and _ interesting 
product of the socialistic medizval life, and the 
great guild-system is therefore /erra incognita to 
the vast majority of people. There is no space 
here to enter into detailed explanations on the 
subject, and short definitions are difficult to give, 
and are apt to be misleading when given, Per- 
haps the easiest way to realise what the old 
guilds were like is to fuse in your imagination a 
modern trade-union with a Masonic, Lodge. This 
of course is inadequate ; it takes no account, for 
instance, of the free artist-joy in his handicraft of 
which the medizval worker found the embodied 
expression in his guild and its ordinances and 
festivals. While to get a correct picture it is 
also necessary to delete the element of war 
against capitalism which forms the raison @étre 
of most workers’ associations in our day. In 
our forefathers’ time robbery did not veil itself 
under the cloak of industrial enterprise. Each 
craftsman owned the implements and product 
of his craft, and the Siren of Competition found 
the ears of our progenitors deaf to her invitations. 
But besides the companies of craftsmen there 
were many other guilds—frith guilds, guilds mer- 
chant, and various kinds of social guilds. These 
last were very prolific, Hamburg having no less 
than one hundred at one time, and their objects, 
like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, were 
extensive and peculiar. They were benefit- 
societies, burial clubs, convivial associations, 
insurance societies, Christian knowledge pro- 
moters, amateur choral societies, and much else, 
rolled up in a heterogeneous fashion calculated 
to turn dizzy the brain of the nineteenth-century 
man of business and political economy. 

As every little boy in the street is aware, the 
Germans are a musical race, and it was therefore 
only natural that Nuremberg, which -— and 
doubtless with reason —was on wonderfully good 
terms with itself as an art-centre, should follow 
out in music the notion of doing everything 
through a guild ; there was therefore established 
a guild of Mastersingers to carry on the traditions 
of the Minnesingers of a bygone age. How in 
practice they fell below the standard it is the 
work of the opera to show, with an abundance 
of good-humoured satire, which amply justifies 


comic opera. The guild in its constitution 
followed the trade-guilds ; it was made up of 
apprentices, intermediate ranks answering to 
journeymen, and Mastersingers. 

* * * * * 

The prelude, following the ‘“ Tannhauser” 
mode, and departing from Wagner's practice in 
his later work, is cast in the overture form. The 
opening bars, with their breadth and majesty 
and slight accent of pompousness, present in 
startling fidelity to our minds the stately life of 
civic pageant and the massive and unromantic 
character of the music in which these worthy 
burghers delighted. Romance comes in by-and- 
by with the advent of the love-motive. The 
motive of the Mastersingers objects, and there is 
war in the tonal camp. In the result romanticism 
triumphs, but classic solidity is not exterminated. 
As avictorious horde with colonising tendencies 
amalgamates and settles down in harmony with 
the vanquished natives to the general benefit, so 
at the conclusion of this beautiful overture does 
the free romantic music assimilate with the 
settled form of the other, giving fresh life and 
receiving massive stability. The combination is 
a wedding of grandeur with passion, and their 
offspring is the perfect beauty of the final passages 
of an overture which perforce captivates the ears 
of even unwilling anti-Wagnerites. 

One sunny afternoon, some three hundred odd 
years ago, Eva, the daughter of the rich gold- 
smith Veit Pogner, was worshipping in the 
Church. of St. Catherine at Nuremberg. At 
least, she was ostensibly doing so; but as a 
matter-of-fact her heart was palpitating with a 
rapidity which the most fervent singing of a 
hymn about John the Baptist and the Saviour 
was quite inadequate to account for. The pious 
droning of the organ and the congregation was 
profanely interrupted in Eva’s bosom by music 
of another kind altogether. Of course it was 
very wrong of her to think of the young knight 
who had come to the house the day before at 
such a solemn time as this: but what is a 
maiden to do when he is actually present, and 
making eyes at her, too, in the most shameless 
manner? She did look at her book as much as 
possible, but he only went on rather worse than 
before. It was really a relief when the service 
was over, and she could tell this badly-behaved 
stranger what she thought of him. But then 
there was her maid Magdalena. She couldn’t 
upbraid him properly in front of that girl, so 
Magdalena was told to run back to the seat and 
look for a shawl, and when she came back, with 
admirable promptness, of course, she had to be 
sent to look for something else, and then for 
something else. Now it was no wonder, with 
this continual interruption and those wonderful 
glances from his eyes, that Eva should have for- 
gotten to be severe ; but she need not have gone 
so far as to tell him that she would choose him 
for bridegroom, “or else no one.” Yet that is 
what she did tell him. 1t came about in this 
way. 

Veit Pogner was a master-singer as well as a 
master-goldsmith, and such was his enthusiasm 
for music that he determined at the forthcoming 
singing contest on St. John the Baptist’s day to 
give the best prize he could to the successful 
competitor. It did not take long, even for such 
a rich burgher as he, to decide which was the 
most valuable of his possessions. Surely it was 
his beautiful girl. Very well, then ; she should 
be the prize. — 

Here was a complication! To-morrow was 
the festival ; and Eva had given her heart to 
the stranger knight. Clearly there was only one 
way out of it : he must win the prize. 

Luckily this was not a hopeless task. Walther 
von Stolzing—this is the name of Eva’s lover— 


older day ; from no less a one, indeed, than Sir 
Walther von der Vogelweid, whom the Master. 


The descendant of the Minnesinger had de. 
termined to follow in his ancestor’s footsteps, 
and it was to that end that, having practised his 
lovely art in the castle of the Vogelweid, he 
came down to Nuremberg to join its famous 
Singers’ Guild. Why, then, with the minstrel 
blood flowing in his veins; made warm by feed. 
ing on romance and art, and. warmer still by 
Love’s flame, should he not wrest the prize, the 
sweetest that ever man strove for? 

Well, there was one reason, and a very power- 
ful one. The Mastersingers’ Guild consisted of 
honest burghers—worthy folk, but unromantic, 
But though they hadn’t genius they had rules, 
lots of them ; in fact, they were fairly smothered 
with regulations, and poor art was in a desper- 
ately moribund condition. The guild of course 
did not realise to what a parlous state song had 
been brought under their hands. “ Precept 
upon precept, line upon line,” they followed the 
good old biblical rule ; and the honest vanity 
and pomposity with which they viewed their 
achievements left no room for doubt in their 
minds as to the artistic wisdom of their course. 

Into this self-satisfied assemblage was poor 
Walther thrust. It chanced that the guild met 
in St. Catherine’s Church the same afternoon as 
witnessed the declaration of love. The knight 
sought admission to the fraternity of Master. 
singers. This was audacious to begin with. A 
stranger, who had not served his apprenticeship 
and scholarship, to seek equality with the masters 
who had toiled laboriously on the Tabulature for 
years before they had dared to aspire to the 
dignity !_ However, let him try what he can do. 
It will be fun to hear him break the rules, 

One of the masters, Sixtus Beckmesser, was 
especially bitter. Instinct prompted him; for 
he also sought the prize. But Beckmesser was 
a crabbed and snuffy town clerk, and Eva hated 
him, as every right-minded girl would. That, 
however, was a detail to the aged suitor. Hope 
and determination sprung within his ancient 
breast, and determination prompted him to 
snuff out the light of this young coxcomb. It 
was a good opportunity, Beckmesser being the 
marker for the day ; that is to say, his office was 
to sit behind a curtain while the candidates 
sang, and check off on a black-board their 
offences against the Tabulature. 

Then Walther began his song. It was a 
ballad of springtide, of the murmurs and pealing 
of the thousand forest voices, of nature’s exultant 
rejoicing. But it ignored the regulations of the 
Tabulature ; those dusty rules were swept away 
before its fresh woodland breath; and the 
scratching on the black-board was heard with 
ominous frequency. But the singer, undaunted, 
proceeded with his second stanza. The vicious 
marker crouching behind the curtain afforded a 
theme, and Walther sang cf the hiding, craven 
Winter “with hate and envy torn,” seeking to 
destroy the budding Spring. And the scratch 
ing accompaniment grew worse. Then he arose 
in anger, and poured forth an impassioned lay 
of love ; and the marker came out, and show! 
to the laughing masters the slate filled with 
scratches, each one denoting an offence against 
the Tabulature. Rage now fed the flame of 
inspiration, and a wild and glorious and reckless 
outburst of scorn and poetry and melody 
hurled at the heads of these stilted idiots. Thet 


. , 
verdict, of course, was “ Rejected and outsung: 
* * * * * 


demned Walther there was one who 
pioned the unfortunate candidate. He w# 
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the much more pretentious dwelling of Veit 
Pogner. When night came and enfolded the 
old town in its soft embrace, Sachs left his 
stuffy shop, and sat himself with his last outside 
the door, where he might drink in the sweet 
refreshing air. He needed this refreshment ; 
the intrusion of the knight’s strange wild art 
had heated his brain, and deeply disturbed his 
spirit. What was the meaning of this untram- 
meled outburst of delicious song, and why did 
it tug at his heart-strings so? . Its cadences 
haunted his memory and filled him with a vague 
unrest, and his tools lay idle in his lap. 

Then Eva came~—his pretty pet child Eva, 
whom he had so often dangled in his arms. 
But those days were over ; it was no longer a 
child but a lovely maiden, who had run across 
for a chat with her old friend—a maiden, too, 
who was to be betrothed on the morrow to a 
Mastersinger. Why should he not be that 
Mastersinger? With heartless coquetry she 
herself suggested it. No; a staid widower was 
not fit mate for a bright girl. So he told her, 
and she disclosed where her passion lay when 
she upbraided him for the rejection of Walther, 
running off, after delivering her soul, in a fine 
fury with envious and* deceitful ‘“ Master 
Sachses.” ‘ 

The course of true love having been so rudely 
interrupted by the untoward events of the after- 
noon, there remained for Eva but two lines of 
action—disobediene to her father, and disobedi- 
ence to her mother, Nature. It is sad to relate 
that this maid of pious rearing decided on the 
former, and when Walther, according to pro- 
mise, appeared round the corner, she flung her- 
self into his arms with most unbecoming aban- 
donment, and received his proposal to elope 
with an aiacrity ill-befitting a rich burgher’s 
daughter. Nay, she even descended to deceive 
that worthy parent by changing clothes with 
Magdalena, who, at least, should have known 
better. But Nemesis was upon the track of the 
impious pair in the person of that odious Hans 
Sachs. Why did he work at this hour with his 
casement open, and the lamplight streaming 
across the very path they must cross. And now 
—oh, horror !—who should arrive on the scene 
but the abominable creature, Beckmesser. The 
old beast had come to steal a march on his 
brother Mastersingers by serenading his lady 
the night before the contest. Good Magda- 
lena did what she could by sitting at Eva’s 
window in Eva’s clothes, but that was not of 
much avail as it turned out. First Sachs added 
to the disturbance by roaring out a profane 
song. Of course it was nice to hear Beck- 
messer’s nonsense interrupted, but it only drew 
attention to the spot, which was not at all 
desirable just now. Then there was a wrangle 
between the two Mastersingers, which ended by 
the town clerk starting afresh; while Sachs 
marked his offences against the Tabulature by 
knocking nails into Beckmesser’s new shoe, 
and a pretty din that made. But worse was to 
follow. Sachs’ prentice, David, who loved 
Magdalena with a love which only a poet- 
apprentice can feel, was hanging about the 
neighbourhood, and when he caught sight of 
Beckmesser serenading’ Lena there was a to-do. 
He sprang on that poor old man like a wild 
beast on its prey; he pummelled him and 
kicked him, and generally maltreated him in 
such a fashion that the whole neighbourhood 
Was aroused. They poured from their doors in 
swarms ; they yelled from their windows ; they 
fought each other just for the fun of the thing; 
and altogether it was many a day since Nurem- 
berg had seen such a disgraceful disturbance of 
MS peace. It took all the efforts of the watch- 
men to quell it. But love’s plot was undone. 
Concealment was out of the question in that 


stupid mob, and the wily Sachs took advantage 
of the row and of Walther’s discovery to drag 
the unhappy youth into his house. Eventually, 
when it was too late, quiet was restored, and 
the moon shone down the quaint old street as 
calmly as though nothing had occurred to sunder 
two loving hearts beating wildly for each other. 


* * Bo ee * 


Hans Sachs was not altogether pleased with 
his performancé when he came down into his 
sunlit workshop the next morning. ‘“ Mad, 
mad! all the world’s mad !” was the beginning 
of his meditation on the previous night’s events. 
Let it not be supposed that jealousy or any other 
base motive had prompted him to stay the lovers’ 
flight. He had two reasons for his action: 
first, he was a respectable burgher, and he ‘would 
not see his friend and neighbour and brother 
gildsman wronged, nor his daughter entrapped 
into a rash deed; secondly, the artist within 
him told him that Walther’s chance of securing 
the prize could not be as hopeless as it seemed, 
That sweet outpouring of poetic melody might 
be held within the limits of form and still retain 
its beauty, and then surely the prize would be 
awarded it. So when the knight came down 
from the chamber into which the well-meaning 
Mastersinger had forced him to spend the night, 
Sachs set about his work of instruction. At his 
request Walther improvised a song on a dream 
which had been the lover’s companion during 
the hours of sleep. The words told of Nature’s 
spring and of that other spring of love within 
the heart, and they were matched in perfect 
harmony with a glorious melody, which soared 
into the clear blue of heaven, and fell suffocated 
with passion on a maiden’s breast. The master 
transferred the song to paper. He meant to 
criticise ; but he could only give one or two 
hints, and then bend humbly before this revela- 
tion of loveliness. 

At its close they left the room to dress for 
the festival, and their place was taken by a 
miserable figure, sumptuously clad, but limping 
and tottering beneath the burden of last night’s 
thrashing. It was Beckmesser. After vainly 
seeking a soft resting-place for his battered 
bones he wandered to the table and discovered 
a newly-written song in Sachs’ hand, and, after 
the manner of a certain kind of musician, appro- 
priated it. He had come (so he told Sachs, 
who now returned) to grumble about the fit of 
his new shoes. He was ready to grumble about 
anything this morning. But his sorrow was 
turned into joy when the shoemaker, disclaim- 
ing all intention of competing for the prize 
himself,, presented him with the purloined 
manuscript which Beckmesser had since pro- 
duced. 

And no sooner had this musical genius tot- 
tered off than another caller came to grumble 
over misfitting shoes. It was Eva this time, 
and she came, like her foremother and name- 
sake, to tempt poor Sachs. You see, the prospect 
of marriage with Walther looked now very re- 
mote indeed, and suppose—awful thought !— 
that she should fall into the clutches of Beck- 
messer! Hans Sachs were better far than that, 
and the faithless maid fell weeping on his breast 
and told him that he was her choice; and 
Walther was standing there all the while, too! 
Sachs, however, was in no mood to play King 
Mark to Walther’s Tristan, and he brought the 
lovers once more together. 


* ae * * * 


It was a gay scene that sunny midsummer 
day in Nuremberg’s river-washed meadows. 
Brilliant colour, the music of laughing voices, 
the frolic and exuberant life, and the processions 





of jolly craftsmen, and, last but not least, the 


pompous majesty of the Mastersingers as they 
swept up the field to take their positions for the 
coming contest. Everybody overflowed with 
kindliness, and great was the cheering when 
Hans Sachs, beloved by all the town, came 
along. He might have already won the prize, 
so joyous was the acclamation. 
disappointment when the favourite Master- 
singer, gazing far away over the fields and 
trembling like a girl, told them, in his address 
as spokesman, that he should not contend for 
the precious reward. 

The fun began when Beckmesser essayed to 
win it. His tune was his own—such a ridiculous 
thing could hardly be anyone else’s—the words 
were an absurd parody of Walther’s poem, which 
he tried in vain to remember accurately. The 
reception was an outburst of jeering laughter, 
amid which the town clerk disappeared. 

Then . proudly Sir Walther von Stolzing 
mounted the vacant place, and a breathless 
crowd: listened while “The glorious morning 
dream’s true story” filled the air with ecstasy, 
and taught the people the beauty and meaning 
of art. They were. awed in its presence ; but 
they yet found some breath left with which to 
cheer as Eva, radiantly happy and beautiful, 
placed the victor’s wreath on her lover’s brow. 
The additional dignity of gild-mastership Walther 
at first refused, but a word from Sachs changed 
his mind, and he accepted it. Sachs was the 
good angel all through ; so thought the people 
as the happy scene ended with their jubilant 
cry: “ Hail, Nuremberg’s darling, Hans Sachs!” 

* * * * * 


This is the story of “ Die Meistersinger,” the 
one opera in which Wagner has shown to the 
world the light side of his genius. but genuine 
comedy though this work. undoubtedly is, it has 
nothing in common with the purposeless frivolity 
joined to musical clap-trap which is inflicted on 
the frequenter of ordinary comic opera. The 
music of “ Die Meistersinger” is alternately and 
appropriately bright, majestic, humorous, pas- 
sionate, always full of colour and feeling, and 
never missing its mark; though the humour of 
the words and situations may perhaps strike 
people nourished on the new humour as old- 


fashioned, yet it is real and hearty; and | 


running through the whole work is a vein of 
powerful satire, raising this opera to the level 
of the Hellenic comedy for which Wagner him- 
self had such a deep admiration. The purpose 
of the satire is obvious, especially when viewed 
in the light of the composer’s* own artistic 
career. Mere form is not the whole content 
of music. Useful—nay, indispensable—as form 
is, if its attainment engrosses the creative 
energy of the composer the result is a shell 
without a kernel. Form must be elastic and 
adapt itself to the pressure of the romantic 
conception of the creator, and romance is free, 
It is the neglect of this fundamental art-axiom 
that Wagner “lashes with a smile” in his 
comedy-opera. A more admirable setting for 
the satire than the story of the hide-bound 
burgesses taking shelter behind their myriad 
conventions from the storm of wild, unfettered 
romance which swept with Walther into their 
musty fraternity could not be imagined. And 
we must bear in mind that this tale of Nurem- 
berg’s Mastersingers is only a setting. The 
satire aims much farther. It aims at the citadel 
of classicism in which so many modern music- 
makers take refuge, and from which they: hurl 
their little darts of spiteful ignorance against 
art-work which, unfortunately for them, they 
cannot and will not understand. Beckmesser, 
alas ! is not yet dead. 
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Ot eae me 
HE Welsh Eisteddfod is unique. There 
is no institution similar to it in any 
other nation. It dates back into the 
distant past, its origin being lost in 
antiquity. Since the first Eisteddfod, which was 
held at Carmarthen about a thousand years ago, 
we know that it has been a great national in- 
‘stitution, and has been instrumental, to a very 
exceptional degree, in fostering a patriotic feel- 
ing among the people. Unlike most ancient 
institutions, it lends itself readily to such de- 
velopments as the growth of knowledge and the 
spread of modern civilization demand. Nor has 
the Eisteddfod merely kept alive the national 
sentiment ; it has encouraged the study of the 
Welsh language and the growth of Welsh 
literature by the prizes which it has offered for 
the best essays and poems on subjects which 
have covered a wide range, but in the choice of 
which the best interests of the nation have been 
well kept in view. The result has been that, 
notwithstanding the inroads which the English 
language has made into the Welsh, owing to 
English yule and commercial intercourse, the 
national feeling is as distinct and as assertive 
as ever, and the literature of Wales grows to-day 
by leaps and bounds. Next to the pulpit of 
Wales (as the C. Pictorial says) the Eisteddfod 
has been the most important factor in the 
maintenance of the Welsh language and the 
phenomenal progress of Welsh, literature during 
the last fifty years. 

To the faithful Eisteddfoadwr, keen though he 
may be as a politician or otherwise, the national 
gathering is “te great event of the year; and 
to that little band of staunch upholders who, 
through evil report, indifference, and neglect have 
laboured to maintain the character and to ex- 
tend the influence of the Eisteddfod, there is the 
satisfactory reflection that the great and growing 
success of the assembly is conclusive testimony 
to the soundness of their views, fully justifying 
all the efforts they have put forth to raise its 
Status and to ensure its permanence. The days 
are past wherein there was any need to find 
excuse for the annual celebration. Through 
scoff and sneer-—not seldom through unfaithful- 
ness—sometimes through exaggeration and rank 
folly, the Eisteddfod has continued its course, 
until to-day it has won recognition as a valuable 
educative force, and is by not a few regarded as 
on the eve of a new departure, which will make 
it a centre of fresh influence, a focus of national 
sentiment and action. It is the one common 
ground and meeting-placeof all classes of Welsh- 
men—Conservatives and Liberals, Churchmen 
and Dissenters, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned. Here they stand on equal footing and 
furnish evidence of that solidity which is the 
characteristic of the Celtic race. 

The Eisteddfod held at Pontypridd last month 
was probably the most remarkable ever held— 
certainly the most successful within the memory 
of man, and, there can be little doubt, the most 
largely attended. The place in which the 
Eisteddfod was held was typical. The suit- 
ability of Pontypridd for holding the Eisteddfod 
cannot be gainsaid. For all the good purposes 
which are sought to be accomplished it offered 
unrivalled opportunities. The centre of a dense 
population, easy of access, and with natural 
features which are singularly appropriate, it 








presents facilities for the work which the 
Eisteddfod is peculiarly fitted to accomplish, 
and the local committee had laboured energeti- 
cally to make the utmost of their advantages. 
Above all, Pontypridd has numberless associa- 
tions with the Eisteddfod and with Eisteddfodic 
lore. 

The appearance of the Eisteddfod pavilion 
on Wednesday and Friday specially was the 
most magnificent witnessed at any of the Welsh 
national gatherings within living memory. It 
was stated the pavilion was capable of seating 
over 20,000 people, and during the great choral 
contests on the above two days, the entire 
place was crammed. The scene witnessed 
from near the stage was enough to move the 
most callous and unemotional. The vast build- 
ing was perfectly circular, and was constructed 
most conveniently on a gentle slope in the park, 
so that those occupying the back seats could, 
while comfortably seated, see everything taking 
place on the platform. The centre of the floor 
was thus a vast arena with strong galleries 
gently rising on three segments of the circle, 
while the platform occupied the fourth. The 
centre dome of the building was of glass, 
admitting abundance of light to the audience 
below. Running all round the building was 
an open space between the edge of the roof 
and uprights of the sides of the huge structure. 
This afforded an admirable system of ventila- 
tion. Powerful iron pillars held up the dome. 
These pillars were ornamentally enveloped in 
scarlet material. From those to the dome were 
garlands of small flags. The front of the plat- 
form was decorated with rare exotics in pots. 

Conspicuous amongst the mural adornments, 
and appropriate in such a place, were inscrip- 
tions dedicated to the memory of illustrious 
Welshmen of the past who were closely as- 
sociated with the Eisteddfod, who, though dead, 


| are still living in their works. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The National Eisteddfod was opened on the 
1st August, preceded by the ancient ceremonies 
of the Gorsedd. These were carried out at the 
old Rocking Stone on Pontypridd Common, 
where a large number of bards and visitors of 
the Eisteddfod assembled. As early as eight 
o’clock in the morning crowds of people had 
congregated in the streets to await the forma- 
tion of the procession, and just as the hands of 
the town-clock marked a quarter to nine the 
Penrhiw Brass Band led the way, followed 
by an open brougham which contained the 
Archdruid Clwydfardd, Ap Caledfryn, etc. 
Then came the bards and officials of the 
Eisteddfod. On arriving at the ancient and 
famed Rocking Stone, Cadvan conducted the 
proceedings, and amongst other bards present 
were: Clwydfardd, Gurnos, Watcyn Wyn, 
Gwynedd, Rev. Dr. Roberts, Arlunydd, Eos 
Dar, Ejifionydd, Dafydd Morganwg, Glanyst- 
wyth, Morien, Ap Caledfryn, Brynfab, Gwilym 
Cowlyd, Dewi Glan Teifi, Y Dryw, Pedrog, 
Dyfed, etc. . The Rev. Dr. Roberts, D.D., 
Pontypridd, gave the beautiful Gorsedd prayer. 
The Archdruid Clwydfardd, whose hoary head 
has stood the test of ninety-three years, then 
opened the Gorsedd proceedings, after which 
the bards surrounded the sword while Ciwyd- 
fardd in a loud voice three times asked, “ A oes 
heddwch ?” (“Is there peace ?”) to which the 
assembled multitude replied in a shout, “ Hed- 
dwch ” (“ Peace.”) The “ Coru Gwlad” having 
been sounded, the harp of Wales was advanced 
to the Ark Stone. 


Melodious “ Eos Dar” then was called to the 


summit of the stone, with which he complied. 
The harp of the mountain land was struck’ by a 
master hand, viz., Mr. W. Jenkins, of Hopkins- 





town, and stanza or penillion singing was entered 
upon with spirit by the “ Eos.” Eos Dar is un 
questionably the best penillion vocalist in al} 
Wales, and his efforts on this occasion delighted 
everybody within sound of his musical voice. 

Bardic addresses were delivered by Gurnos, 
Brynfab, Pedrog, Gwilym Cowlyd, Dewi Glan 
Teifi, Watcyn Wyn, Gwynedd, and Clwydfardd, 

The initiation ceremony was gone through, 
when Gwynedd and Dr. Roberts presented the 
candidates for honours to the venerable arch- 
druid. 

The Gorsedd was then adjourned until Friday 
morning, and the party proceeded to the 
pavilion. 

The proceedings opened with a selection by 
the Penrhiw Brass Band, which was followed by 
addresses by the bards, who appeared in the 
following order: Cadvan, Eifionydd, Tawenog, 
and the Rev. W. Parry. Watcyn Wyn acted as 
conductor, Mr. M. O. Jones, Treherbert, plat- 
form director, and the Right Hon. Lord Tredegar 
presided. Mr. Ffrangcon Davies was warmly 
received when he rose to sing the Eisteddfod 
song, “ Morfa Rhuddlan” (arranged by Emlyn 
Evans). 

The noble president of the gathering then 
proceeded to address the assembly. 

The musical adjudicators were as follows; 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London; Mr. Jno, Thomas 
(Pencerdd Gwalia), Harpist to the Queen, 
London; Mr. Geo. Riseley, Prof. R.A.M., 
Bristol; Mr. C. Francis Lloyd, Mus. Bac, 
Gateshead ; Mr. J. T. Rees, Mus. Bac., Aberyst- 
wyth ; Mr. J. Gladney, Manchester ; and Mr. 
D. Evans (Eos Dar), Mardy, S. Wales. 

So numerous were the competitors in the 
different competitions, that preliminary contests 
were held early each morning. 

Prizes were also given in poetry, prose, trans- 
lations, art, and recitations, but I shall confine 
my notes chiefly to the musical events. 

The following were engaged as artistes : 

Soprano—Miss McIntyre, Madame Williams- 
Penn, Miss Maggie Davies, Miss Lina Morgan, 
Miss Pollie Rowland. Contralto—Miss Eleanor 
Rees, Miss Hannah Jones, Miss Mary Thomas, 
Miss Ceinwen Jones. Tenor—Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Dyved Lewys, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys. 
Bass—Mr. D. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. David 
Hughes, Mr. Lucas Williams, Mr. John Sand- 
brook. Penillion singer- Eos Dar. Harpists— 
Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Mr. 
Edward Williams, R.A.M., Mr. Wm. Jenkins. 
Accompanists— Madame Clara Novello Davies, 
Mr. Richard Howells, Miss R. Mander, Mr. E. 
P. Mills, Mr. David Lloyd, Miss H. Hughes. 
Full orchestral band (60 performers), leader, 
Mr. Theo. Carrington. The Eisteddfod Choir 
(numbering 350 voices), conductor, Caradog. 

Bass SOLO COMPETITION.— Test piece: Recit. 
“©, where, where shall I flee ?” (air, “ Woe! 
Horror! Grief !”—Spohr’s “ Calvary”). Prize, 
£3 38 54 competitors ; 3 appeared before the 
audience. A very close and‘good competition. 
Best—Mr. Evan Evans, of Morriston; the 
successful soloist at Rhyl National Eisteddfod 
last year, and a brother to the promising young 
tenor, Mr. Wm. Evans, R.A.M. Adjudicators: 
Messrs, Riseley, Lloyd, and Rees. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO COMPETITION. — Zést 
piece: Sonatina in A minor (Kuhlau), confined 
to persons under 14 years of age. Prize, £2 2s. 
54 competitors ; 6 appeared in public. Aest— 
Miss Daisy Jones, of Crickhowell. Adjudicators: 
Messrs. J. Thomas and Geo. Riseley. 

The former gentleman, in giving the award, said he 
had much pleasure in listening to over fifty young 
executants earlier in the day, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he had been able to reduce the. 
number to six. Had the time of the Kist 
allowed it, he would have been glad to have se 
at least a dozen to play before the audience. 
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COMPETITION : Duet (S.S). — Zest piece: 
“Quis est Homo” (“ Stabat Mater »_. Rossini). 
Prize, £3 38+ 12. parties competed; 3 appeared 
before the audience. -Best—Miss May John, 
Ystrad Rhondda, and. Miss G. Drinkwater, 
Cardiff (both pupils of Madame Clara Novello 
Davies, Cardiff). Adjudicators : Dr. Mackenzie, 
Mr. Jno. Thomas, and Mr. G. Riseley, who were 
unanimous in conferring the greatest praise on 
the above duettists. : 

COMPETITION: Orchestral Band (open).— 
Test piece: “Ruy -Blas” (Mendelssohn). Ist 
prize. £50; 2nd prize, £15. One entry—viz., 
Cardiff Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. 
W. A. Morgan, to which the Ist ‘prize was 
awarded with great praise. Adjudicators: 
Dr. Mackenzie, Messrs. Thomas, Riseley, Lloyd, 
Rees, and Gladney. 


SPEECH BY Dr. MACKENZIE. 

Before the adjudication. was delivered, Mr. John 
Thomas stepped to the front and asked to be per- 
mitted to say a few words. _They had among them 
that day one of the greatest living musicians and 
composers—one whose works were known throughout 
the length and breadth of not only this land, but the 
Continent as well. He referred to Dr. Mackenzie— 
(loud cheers)—the principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, the conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
and a great many other institutions. He asked the 
audience, as representing Wales—now that they had 
asked Dr. Mackenzie to deliver the adjudication—to 
show how capable they were of receiving so great a 
man. 

Dr. MACKENZIE then stepped to the front, and was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm. He said: 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen, my old friend, Mr. Thomas, 
has rather over-répresented my talents and my 
virtues. I know he is very enthusiastic about music 
and musicians, and. therefore I will accept sufficient 
of his eulogy to satisfy my vanity, and leave the rest 
untouched. (Laughter,) I may say, on behalf of the 
academy which I-represent, that there is a strong 
connection between the people of Wales and it, 
because I belicve we have trained more Welsh singers 
than any other jinstitution in the kingdom. I need 
not say that a great deal of the talent which has come 
through its doors is native of Wales, and I may take 
this opportunity of mentioning that only last Wednes- 
day a young student, and female student, of ours beat 
the record. (Loud cheers.) I believe there has never 
been a student in the institution, since it was founded 
in 1828, who has. had so many. prizes and medals as 
Miss Llewela Davies—(loud cheers)--and I am happy 
to see that her father (Mr. Rhys Davies, Brecon) is 
present here to-day. (Applause.) I need not tell 
you that the judges of this single performance have 
had a very easy time of it, because there is nothing to 
make any comparison with it. I need not tell you 


| committee not to.discontinue the orchestral competi- 
tion even for a day, or be discouraged by seeing only 
one orchestra come forward, but to double the prize 
at the next Eisteddfod, and see what they could do 
in other parts of Wales to. encourage instrumental 
music. (Hear, hear.) As regards vocal music in 
Wales, they all knew that it could not be better; but 
in only cultivating vocal music.they had only one-half 
of the loaf. “They must do as much for instrumental 
as they had done for vocal music—(hear)—for then, 
when their voices failed them, they would have their 
instrument to fall back upon. He sincerely hoped 
that at the next Eisteddfod they would have a good 
competition in this department. (Cheers.) 


Mr. W. A. Morgan, the successful conductor, 
was then invested amid applause by Madame 
Williams-Penn, while Watcyn Wyn announced 
that Mr. Morgan would also be presented with 
a gold medal, of the value of £5, the gift of 
Caradog. 

The orchestra is, unhappily, not so favoured 
an element in Welsh music as the chorus. The 
assiduous training it needs and the years of 
patient practice essential to even a good 
elementary knowledge of instrumental playing, 
have hitherto kept it in the background. Even 
when generous prizes have been offered by the 
Committee of the National Eisteddfod, and the 
Eisteddfod Association, they have not been a 
sufficient inducement to excite the enterprise 
and ambition of orchestral performers, and it is 
clear that on the whole no feature in the pro- 
gramme has been hitherto so disappointing, or 
so little productive of obvious improvement in 
general taste as that devoted to the competition 
in this department. On several occasions there 
has been only one entry, and there has been a 
strong temptation to reduce the value of the prize 
on account of the evident lack of orchestral 
talent. This would, as Dr. Mackenzie pointed 
out, be likely to act in a very pernicious way for 
the musical development of Wales. The chorus 
may be left to the operation of natural law, for 
it is certain that the principality needs no 
stimulus to produce the most remarkable talent 
in this direction. 

But the orchestra needs careful nursing if it 
is to do credit to the land of song. At Rhyl 
last year the prize was so insufficient that it 
would not have paid any orchestra to have 
travelled so far for the scanty honour of winning 
the first place. That error of judgment was 
corrected at Pontypridd, and it is to be hoped 
that the excellent advice of Mr. Riseley will be 





how disappointed we have been that there has been 
no competition, We regret that only one orchestra | 
has come forward, for I assure you that we musicians | 
consider the study of instrumental music so very 


important that we think every encouragement ought _ 


to be given to it at all times. (Loud applause.) The | 
piece which we have just had the pleasure of hearing 
is Ly no means an easy one. It is an overture which 
would tax the strength of the very best orchestra; 
therefore, it is no light matter to play it. I am bound 
to say that the orchestra behind me has given a very 
satisfactory performance of it. It is a composition in 
which expression as well as execution and all that 
belongs to a good performance of music is demanded. 
They have done it uncommonly well, and we have no 
hesitation in awarding the prize to the Cardiff 
orchestra, I do hope that on another occasion there 
will be a little harder work to do in connection with 
the orchestral competition. I would gladly spend a 
whole day in weeding out the competitors at pre- 


followed, and that in future the committee will 
rather increase than diminish the amount offered, 
as a further inducement to talented young 
Welshmen to devote themselves to the art 
which is weakest at present, and which is so 
essential to true musical progress. 


COMPOSITION CONTRALTO SONG to the 
following words by Brynfab, viz.—“ Cadair wag 
fy Nhad.” 3 compositions. Not sufficient 
merit, therefore the prize withheld. 

TRIO COMPOSITION to words from i. Corin- 
thians, Ch. xiii. v. 8,13. Prize £3 3s. Adjudi- 
cators: Messrs Thomas, Lloyd, and Rees. 9 
compositions were received. Ses¢--A compo- 
sition by Mr. E. Broome, Bangor, 

CONTRALTO SOLO COMPETITION. — Zes¢ 
piece: ‘*Whoever perished being innocent.” 
(Macfarren). Prize £3 38. 31 Competitors, 
4 appeared before the audience. Adjudicators : 
Dr. Mackenzie, Messrs. Riseley and Lloyd. 


necessary violence is displayed in practice. 


lower notes so well as they ovght to have been sung. 
The singer: who most nearly approached a contralto 
was Miss Annie Bowen, Llantrissant, and for her 
careful rendering of the piece the adjudicators were 
unanimous in awarding her the prize. 


SECOND CHORAL COMPETITION, choirs from 
80 to 100 voices, and confined to choirs from 
Wales, (a) “O give Thanks,” “Joseph” (Mac- 
farren). (6) av Gwanwyn” (Emlyn Evans). 
First Prize, £70; Second Prize, £20. Adjudi- 
cators : Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. John Thomas, 
Mr. George Riseley, Mr. C. F. Lloyd, Mus. Bac., 
Mr. J. T. Rees, Mus. Bac. The following choirs 
entered for the above Competition: 1. Glan 
Howy Glee Society, Tredegar (conductor, Mr. 
Evan Powell) ; 2. Newtown Competitive Choir 
(conductor, Mr. Wm. Jenkins); 3. Blaenyewm 
United Choral Society (conductor, Mr. Evan 
Watkins) ; 4. Sardis Choral Society (conductor, 
Mr. Wm. Thompson) ; 5. Cilfynydd Harmonic 
Society, Pontypridd (conductor, Mr. J. Bowen, 
A.C.) ; 6. Tonypandy Choral Society (conduct«r, 
Mr. Tom Williams) ; 7. Llanelly Glee Society 
(conductor, Mr. John Thomas); 8. Maesteg 
Music Lovers: (conductor, Gwilym Taf); 9. 
Dowlais Music Lovers (conductor, Mr. Henry 
Smith, A.C.). The two first-named choirs did 
not appear. 

THE ADJUDICATION. 
Dr. A. C. MACKENZIR, in giving the adjudication 
of his colleagues and himself upon the second choral 
competition, said: ‘I may at once tell you we are 
highly pleased with the manner in which the choirs 
have acquitted themselves. We have heard some 
magnificent singing in its way. We have heard ex- 
ceedingly good renderings of the very difficult passes 
which the choirs have been called upon to give. I 
am not sure that the passes are not a little too difficult. 
They are written.so high, anda good deal of un- 
The 
voices might be made to last a little longer if a more 
careful choice had been made. A great deal.of the 
music has beeir brought out by the admirable manner 
in which the conductors manipulated the choirs. We 
have had, in adjudicating, to distinguish between the 
vigorous and the more refined, and while I applaud 
the vigour I might say the choirs had a tendency to 
overdo it in their anxiety to put more vigour into the 
piece. They might do a little less. _I hope the less 
fortunate choirs will not be discouraged that we award 
the first prize to the choir which has the greatest 


volume of tone without approaching to anything like 
coarseness. 


Indeed, in the part song it exhibited 
much delicacy and strength, I have also to praise 
and laud the excellence of expression and colour, and 
the pronunciation of the words in the first course, in 


spite of a rather weak finish, which I fancy was the 
result of a tendency to oversing. 
conquerors of the second prize the: choir which is 


I must hail as 


No. 3 (Blaenycwm United Choral Society), and the 


first prize to the choir which is No. 7 (Llanelly Glee 
Society). 


With the above adjudication the competitive 


portion of the first day’s proceedings was con- 
cluded. The attendance was very good, viz., 
about 16,000 people. 


First GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 
In the evening the first concert in connection 


with the Eisteddfod was held in the pavilion, 
which was lighted throughout by electricity, 
and presented a brilliant appearance. 
concert was an unqualified success. 


The 


The first part of the programme included a 


grand performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” 
in which the following took part: Madame 
Williams-Penn, Miss Maggie Davies, Miss 
Hannah Jones, Miss Ceinwen Jones, 


Mr. 


Mr. C. Francis Litoyp, Mus. Bac., in giving his 
award, said the competitors had laboured under a 
considerable disadvantage in having to sing in such a 
vast pavilion. The contralto voice was not so pene- 
trating as the soprano, and he was afraid that those at 
the other end of the pavilion could not hear the sing- 
ing so well as those in the vicinity of the platform. 
Of those who had sung not one was a pure contralto; 
they were all what might be called mezzo-sopranos. 
For that reason they had not been able to, sing the 


liminary examination, to eliminate the weak ones, so 
that I might present you with about fifteen orchestras 
in the afternoon, (Loud laughter.) If you encourage 
istrumental music as you encourage choral music 
you will be providing for yourself and your country a 
double enjoyment. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. GeorcE RISELRY, of Bristol, endorsed these 
remarks. He felt, he said, so very strongly with 
reference to the educational aspect of instrumental 
music in this land that he would urge the Eisteddfod 


Maldwyn Humphreys, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, 
Mr. John Sandbrook ; solo flute, Mr. Frederic 
Griffith ; solo violin, Miss Kitty Davies ; reader, 
Mr. Ffrangcon Davies ; chorus, The Eisteddfod 
Choir (350 voices) ; Grand Orchestra (60 per- 
formers); Leader of Orchestra, -Mr. Theo. 
Carrington ; Conductor, Caradog. 

_The choir gave a very good performance of 
“ Athalie,” the choruses being rendered in a 
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manner that betokened a good training on the 
part of the chorus and band; though I quite 
believe that a more masterly work could have 
been done by the chorus with a little more care- 
ful training. The soloists rendered their dif- 
ferent parts with great care and good taste, 
and evoked hearty cheers; and the reader 
(Mr. Ffrangcon Davies) interpreted his part in 
magnificent style, and the memory of it will 
ever be green in the minds of all who sat 
entranced in the mammoth structure that even- 
ing. 

The veteran conductor, chorus and soloists, 
etc., were cordially applauded by the audience. 
. A feature of the second part was the produc- 
tion of the new descriptive overture, “ Arthurian 
Ballad,” composed expressly for this occasion 
by Dr. Joseph Parry, who personally conducted 
its performance, and who received quite a regal 
ovation on his appearance on the platform. 
Merited plaudits were accorded him and the or- 
chestra at the conclusion of the performance. 
The overture was generally pronounced to be 
fully worthy of the celebrated composer. Mr. 
Maldwyn Humphreys, in Stephen Adams’ “ The 
Holy City,” fully sustained his reputation as a 
first-class tenor, and in response to a loud 
encore he rendered in fine form W. Davies's 
“O! na byddai’n HAf o hyd.” Miss Maggie 
Davies’s “ Poor Wand’ring One” was a musical 
treat of the highest order; and Mr. Frederic 
Griffitlfs Tarantella on the flute fairly brought 
down the house, Appended is the programme : 

Part II. 
1. Overture ... ‘ Arthurian Ballad” ... Dr. Parry. 
(First performance, and conducted by the composer). 
The Orchestra. 


2. Song ‘The Holy City” (encored) Stephen Adams. 
Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys. 


3. Song ‘ The Dear Home Land” /Valter Slaughter. 
; Miss Hannah Jones. 

4. Song ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries” ... Handel. 
Mr. John Sandbrook. 

5. Solo (Flute) Tarantella (encored) ... / Griffith. 
Mr. Frederic Griffith, 

6. Song ‘‘ Poor Wand’ring One” (encored) Sud/ivan. 
Miss Maggie Davies. 

7. Song ** Liwybr y Wyddfa” Davies, 


Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys. 

8. Song “Softly sighs the Voice of Evening” Weber. 

(With orchestral accompaniment.) 

- Madame Williams-Penn. 

Song “A Soldier’s Song” (encored) A/ascheroni. 
Mr. John Sandbrook. 

10. Solo (Violin) Andante and Allegretto Rondo 

Kreutser. 


9. 


(From Concerto No. 19). 
Miss Kitty Davies. 
11. Quartette ‘*O come, everyone that thirsteth ” 
: : Mendelssohn. 
Miss Maggie Davies, Miss Hannah Jones, 
Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, and Mr. John 
Sandbrook. 
Finales: 

“ Hen Wiad fy Nhadau ” and “God Save the Queen.” 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Seldom in the history of the National 
Eisteddfod was there an assemblage so vast 
and animated with an enthusiasm so ardent as 
that which took Pontypridd by storm on Wed- 
nesday, the second day of the national gather- 
ing. Popular interest naturally centred in the 
chief choral competition. To thousands of our 
countrymen this is the event for which the 
Eisteddfod exists. Seven famous choirs had 
entered the field, and it was known that the 
contest for supremacy would be close and keen. 
An important departure was made by the 
Eisteddfod committee this year. For the first 
time in the history of the national festival the 
choirs were accompanied by a full- orchestral 
band, For the general purposes of a musical 
performance the effect was excellent, and the 
band showed discretion no less than efficiency 
in its work. Mr, Carrington, who led, is one of 
the ablest violinists in England, and he was ably 
supported by the best professional talent from 





Cardiff. Mr. Woodward, of Gloucester, led the 
2nd violins, and Messrs. Waite and Teague 
were powers amongst the ’cellos. A Swansea 
boy, Mr. Frederic Griffiths, who is without 
doubt and question the finest flautist in the 
kingdom, was naturally engaged, and the brass 
and reeds were not below the standard. It is 
highly satisfactory that the necessity for a good 
orchestra has been recognised, and no doubt, 
bearing in memory the admirable advice of Dr. 
Mackenzie, the feature will be no less conspicu- 


' ous in future gatherings. 


The progress of the chief choral contest was 
necessarily slow, and there were some awkward 
pauses while the different choirs were arranging 
themselves on the platform, etc. Relief came 
in a delightful manner, and from an_ unex- 
pected source. It has become a feature of 
National Eisteddfodau for the audience to re- 
lieve the tedium of waiting by the enthusiastic 
singing of old hymn tunes and national airs. 
In this manner many an unavoidable pause was 
delightfully filled up. The old tunes, with their 
flowing melodiousness, now bursting forth in 
ecstatic rapture, now soul-saddening in their 
wild and sorrowful lament, go deep down to the 
very secret springs of feeling and emotion. No 
one who has once heard them can wonder at 
their abiding popularity in Wales. Let those 
who are familiar with “Crugybar ” or “ Aberyst- 
wyth,” “Hen Wlad fy Nhadau” and “ Bydd 
myidd o ryfeddodau,” imagine the effect of .de- 
licious gems of melody, sung by more than 
20,000 voices ; it was grand in the extreme, the 
effect indescribable. Though Dr. Mackenzie 
was busily engaged with his colleagues in adju- 
dicating the different choirs, when the whole 
audience broke forth into such melodious effu- 
sion his Celtic heart was touched : it had such 
effect upon him as to make the tears trickle 
down his face. In the spectacle of a vast 
assemblage of human beings gathered together 
for whatever object under the same roof, there is 
always much that is inspiriting, but there is 
also a suggestion of something infinitely pathetic. 
When such an assemblage, bound together by 
the common ties and the common aspirations of 
nationality, unites with one accord, and sings as 
Welshmen know how to sing, with heart and 
mind, as well as with voice, the effect is. inde- 
scribable in mere words. As wave after wave 
of melody rose and fell, one stood entranced 
until the spell was broken, and relief came to 
the overcharged emotions. For who could 
resist the reflection that it was not merely an 
audience which sang, but a nation, and that 
wonderful melody was charged with all a 
nation’s unexpressed aspirations, its unimagined 
yearnings, its strong and ardent faith ! 

The proceedings opened with a selection by 
the Penrhiw brass band and the Eisteddfod 
song, “Gwlad fy ngenedigaeth” (Parry), by 
Mr. Ben Davies, who was heartily applauded 
and encored. Bardiec addresses were delivered 
by the hards. President, Sir David Evans, 
K.C.M.G.,° ex-Lord Mayor of London. = Mr. 
Tom John, Llwynpia, in the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. W. Abraham, M.P. (Mabon), acted as 
conductor during the day. Platform director, 
Mr. Morgan Morgan. 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO COMPETITION. — Test 
piece: “Reverie” (Emile Dunkler). Prize, 
£2 2s. Two competitors. Best—Mr. Harry 
Blanchett, Merthyr. 

QuaRTET (S.A.T.B.) COMPETITION. — Zest 


piece: “ Rhaid i'r rhai a’i addolant Ef” (Alaw 


Ddu). Prize, £4 4s.. Sixteen parties competed. 


Best—Gwynalaw and party, Rhondda Valley. 
CoMPETITION.—Orchestral Band (Amateur), 
Symphony No. 5 (Haydn). First prize, £15 15s.; 
second prize, £5 58. given by the National 
Eisteddfod Association. Adjudicators: Dr. A. 
C. Mackenzie, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. George 





Riseley, Mr. C. F. Lloyd, Mus. Bac., Mr. J. T. 
Rees, Mus. Bac., Mr. }: Gladney. Competitors ; 
1. Merthyr Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr, 
A. J. Silver, F.C.O.); 2. The Rhondda Amateur 
Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr. F. G. Smith); 
3. Aberdare Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr, 
W. J. Evans). 


Dr. MACKENZIE, in delivering the adjudication, 
said : ‘Ladies and gentlemen, we must, have tried 
your patience a little with our orchestral music. I 
know you are anxious to get to your choral music, but 
I may tell those who are not in the habit of hearing 
orchestral or classical music every day that a sym- 
phony consists of four movements, and you have had 
only three. It is a delightful fact to us that these 
valleys can produce three such amateur orchestras, 
and that instrumental music, in fact, is receiving more 
attention than it did. I know vocal. music appeals 
more strongly to your sympathies, but in time you 
will come to love this music just as much. You will 
then be made acquainted with some of the works of 
the great masters of which at present you have not 
the slightest or faintest idea, and in which your plea. 
sure is simply now beginning to be anticipated. If 
you only knew it, you would be aware that instru- 
mental music is just as important as your own choral 
department. Therefore, we most cordially welcome 
the work of those who may in future years be justly 
considered as the pioneers of instrumental music. I 
am glad the committee have permitted us to give two 
prizes. The second prize we award to the band that 
played first (Merthyr), and the first prize, for its 
excellent and delicate, and, in fact, admirable per- 
formances of the symphony, we give without hesitation 
to Aberdare.” (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


While preparations were being made for the 
chief choral competition Miss Mary Thomas, 
R.A.M., Gold Medallist (of Ynyshir) sang, “ For 
all Eternity” (Mascheroni), and the rendering | 
by this gifted young lady was received with warm 
applause. 


TENOR SOLO COMPETITION.—Zest piece: 
Air, “Don Ottavio’s,”. No. 22, “Don Juan” 
(Mozart). Prize, £3 3s. 38 competitors ; 3 
appeared in public. Sest—Mr. Jno. Thomas 
(Eos y Dé). Adjudicators: Dr. Mackenzie, 
Messrs. Thomas and Rees. The latter de- 
livered the adjudication. 

CHIEF CHORAL COMPETITION, choirs from 
200 to 250 voices. (a) “Dyna’r Gwyntoedd yn 
Ymosod” (Stephens). (6) “ Dies Ire” (Requiem 
in C minor—Cherubini). (c) “Blessed are the 
Men” (‘Elijah ”—Mendelssohn). First prize, 
200 guineas ; second prize, £50. Adjudicators: 
Dr. A C. Mackenzie, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. 
George Riseley, Mr. C. F. Lloyd, Mus. Bac, 
Mr. J. T. Rees, Mus. Bac. The following 
choirs entered for the competition : 1. Cardiff 
United Choral Society (conductor, Mr. Rhedynog 
Price); 2. Cardiff Choral Union (conductor, 
Mr. Jacob: Davies); 3. Porth and Cymmer 
Choral Society (conductor, Mr. Taliesin Hop- 
kin); 4. Rhymney United Choir (conductor, 
Mr. John Price); 5. The Rhondda Philhar- 
monic Society (conductor, Mr. D. T. Prosser); 
6. The Vale of Towy Choir (conductor, Mr. 
D. C. Davies); 7. Morriston Choral Union 
(conductor, Mr. W. Penfro Rowlands). The 
first-named choir did not make its appearance. 

In all the test pieces the competing chows 
sang, as stated before, to full accompaniment 
of the Eisteddfod orchestra. The competition 
lasted for about four hours. se 

At the end of the choral competition, and 
while the adjudicators were considering 
awards, His Honour Judge Gwilym Williams 
introduced to the gathering Miss Lle 
Davies, who would, at the request of Dr. 
Mackenzie, invest the victors with the prizes. 


Miss Davies was, his Honour said, a credit to her 
native town of Brecon, and Wales ought to be proud 
of her. Dr. Mackenzie had spoken of Miss Davies 
in just terms on the previous day. She was themost 
distinguished student at the Royal Academy of Masié 
for she had won the John Thomas Welsh Scholarship, 
the Sterndale Bennett Prize, the Hopkins M 
Prize, the Charles Santley Prize, the Maclames 
Scholarship, six medals for piano, harmony, 
musical theory, three certificates, of merit for P™ | 
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ficiency in musical studies, and the medal of the Wor 


shipful Company of Musicians as the most distin- 
guished student at the Academy, securing the latter 
against 500 compétitors. (Applause.) There was 
also the coincidence that Miss Davies had, while pur- 
suing her musical studies, also succeeded in passing 
her matriculation examination at the London Uni- 
versity, and had passed the intermediate examination 


for the degree of Bachelor of Music. 


The young lady was then presented to the vast 


audience, and received a tremendous ovation. 


ADJUDICATION ON THE CHIEF CHORAL 
ConTEST.—When Dr. Mackenzie and his co- 
adjudicators appeared to deliver the awards 
they were received with a very great outburst 


of applause. 


After a few preliminary remarks, DR. MACKENZIE 
said: ‘‘I must confess that I have learned a great 
There are national exhibitions 


deal this afternoon. 
which we can readily see ‘any day, but I have assisted 
to-day at a national exhibition which we can rarely 
witness. I am perfectly able on all occasions to 
calmly adjudicate upon the most artistic performance 
that you can possibly present, but I am not prepared 
to speak about the touching, spontaneous, and unpre- 
pared music which we heard this afternoon from that 
side of the arena (referring to the audience). That 
is more than any sensitive musician and composer can 


stand without breaking down” (hear, hear), and he 
remarked that this national demonstration had so 
afected him that he was not ashamed to say that 
there were occasions when his eyes became dimmed. 
(Applause.) Continuing his adjudication on the chief 
choral contest, Dr. Mackenzie said: ‘‘ Before going 


to the business in hand, let me point to one great 
novelty which you have seen to-day. I believe that 
to-day for the first time you have had at these cop- 
gtesses the combination of vocal and instrumental 
music. You will, I am sure, acknowledge the divine 
effect produced|by this most powerful duet in nature. 
(Cheers.) Let me hope that the pianoforte and 
harmonium is an accompaniment of the past at these 
chief contests. (Hear, hear.) Now let me say 
calmly and advisedly, with the silent consent of my 
colleagues, that nearly all the performances we have 
had to-day bear not only a favourable comparison, 
but are distinctly on a level with some of the finest 
performances at the justly celebrated festivals in 
Great Britain. Of course this combination of the 
orchestra and the choir makes it more like a festival 
than anything else. I have no doubt it throws a 
considerable amount of work on the conductors ; but 
I know they will not object, for they must be aware 
that it will do them good, and they will like it. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am not here to criticise, but 
to adjudicate ; but, doubtless, none of the conductors 
will resent any little advice I may give, knowing, as 
they do, that it is given sincerely and without the 
slightest bias. (Cheers.) The slips noticed by 
the adjudicators were doubtless entirely due to over- 
enthusiasm or over-excitement, which caused the 
singers without any effort of their own to sing a little 
sharp. That must be looked after. All I have to 
say is this, that more earnest and more heartfelt 
singing I have never been privileged to hear any- 
where. (Cheers.) All honour, therefore, to the 
conductors, I almost feel inclined to ask you to give 
a hearty three cheers for at least four of them. (The 
audience immediately responded with ringing cheers.) 
For the other two!will carry, besides a great deal of 
honour, something a good deal more substantial home 
with them. (Loud laughter.) Now I won't stand 
any longer between you and the award. Where all 
as been so excellent, it has been a matter of great 
difficulty in fixing upon any single choir as the best. 
I think the achievement which stands out pro- 
minently among the rest is—now please take it 
quietly (laughter)—we give the first prize. to the 


choir which is marked in your programmes No. 4 petitors. Sest—Mr. Wm. Hopkins, Aberdare. 
(Rhymney), and the second prize to the Cardiff Choir | Pfize, S118. 
HARMONIUM SOLO COMPETITION. — Test 


(J. Davies),” 


Loud cheers greeted the announcement. 
j a John Price, the leader of the Rhymney 
t, and Mr. Jacob Davies, leader of the 


Cardiff Choral Union, 


piece: Overture to “The Messiah” (Handel) ; 
confined to persons under 18 years of age. 
Twelve competitors. Prize, £2 2s. Best—Miss 
Carrie Davies, Cardiff. Adjudicator, Mr. J. 
Riseley. 


tral accompaniment, 


Mus. Bac., Mr. J. T. Rees, Mus, Bac. Com- 
petitors :—1, “‘ Hope ;” 2, “Allegro ;” 3, “ Wol- 
fram;” 4, ““Eradreba.” 


the above competition (Cantata), said they were all 
aware of the importance of orchestral competitions, 
which were higher than any other kind of musical 
competition. This was the most impertant prize in 
this department of the Eisteddfod, and the composi- 
tions sent in were of a very superior character, and 
one of the most remarkable in compositions which the 
adjudicators had received for some time. There were 
four works to hand: ‘‘ Hope” wrote cleverly of the 
different voices and choruses, but in writing for solo 
voices he lacked fancy and colour, and was wanting 
in dramatic power. ‘‘ Allegro” had also written 
most creditably ; but ‘‘ Wolfram,” in. melody and 
dramatic power, was superior and richer than the 
others, but he was evidently unaccustomed to orches- 
tral writing. ‘‘Eradreba’s” cantata was full of 
beauty, orchestral colouring and finish, and surpassed 
the others in. several. respects. The successful com- 
petitor proved to be Mr.. Barter John (a native 
of Aberdare), but now of Lambeth Road, London, 
S.E. 

SECOND GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 


gramme of surpassing interest and excellence, 
and the list of artistes of the highest rank in 
the musical world. Much ofthe interest attached 
to the function was due to the fact that the Over: 
ture in F in part 1. was composed expressly 
for the occasion by Mr. C. Francis Lloyd, who 
personally conducted ; and that the overture in 
part 2 would be personally conducted by Dr. A. 
C. Mackenzie, the composer. 
Another feature was the peformance of a flute 
solo by Mr. Fred Griffith, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, the conductor in thiscase also being the 
composer of it, Mr. J. Moir Clarke, who travelled 
all the way from Germany to be present on the 
occasion. 
The vast audience highly appreciated the 
different well-written compositions, which 
showed true musical talent, by the three 
different authors, and the production of the 
various works specially composed for the 
Eisteddfod was a pleasing and successful feature. 
. The reception of the evening was undoubtedly 
that accorded to Miss Macintyre, though all the 
other artistes were cordially greeted. 

The advanced hour rendered it necessary for 
Dr. Mackenzie’s overture to be considerably 
curtailed. 


THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


Rain fell copiously on Thursday morning, and 
somewhat marred the Eisteddfodic proceedings 
in the morning, but despite the inclemency of the 
weather, thousands gathered together to the 


The Right Hon. Lord Swansea presided. Mr. 
Lucas Williams having sung the Eisteddfod 
song, “ Rhyfelgyrch Cadben Morgan,” Cadvan, 
the conductor of the day, took the meeting in 
hand in his usual able manner. 

COMPETITION, PENILLION SINGING WITH THE 
Harp.—Adijudicator, Eos Dar. Four com- 


DuET COMPETITION. (T. and B.) — Zes¢ 


-| - MusicaL ComposiTIoNn.—Cantata, “Bel a’r 
Ddraig” (Bel and the Dragon) with full orches- 
Prize £40, given by 


Mr, JNo. THOMAS, in delivering his adjudication on |- 


The second evening concert was held on 
Wednesday night, a very large audience having 
been attracted thither by a miscellaneous pro- 


the National Eisteddfod Association. Adjudi-| Maesteg. 
cators: Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Jno.| COMPETITION PEDAL Harp SOLO. — Zest 
Thomas, Mr. G. Riseley, Mr. C. F. Lloyd,| piece: “Echoes of a waterfall” (Thomas). 


Prize, £3 3s. Adjudicator, Mr. Jno. Thomas, 
harpist to the Queen. Six competitors; only 
two were allowed to play before the audience. 
Mr. THomAs, in giving the adjudication, said he 
took a great deal of interest in compositions of that 
nature. The test piece was calculated to test the 
abilities of competitors by reason of its rapid pas- 
sages. The first performer had sounded every note, 
even in the most rapid passages, very distinctly. 
This he said because he was near to him—to the 
majority of the audience he was aware the per- 
formance had been‘a sealed book. The second per- 
former was evidently a very talented young lady, but, 
unfortunately, she had taken the rapid passages for the 
tight hand too rapidly to bring out every note with 
distinctness. + The first player, moreover, had brought 
out a very fine tone from his instrument, and his 
expression had been very good. Altogether he might 
say that his had -been a most accomplished perform- 
ance, and was well worthy of the prize. The winner 
was Mr. William Morgan, Caerphilly, a well-known 
Eisteddfodic harpist.; - 
COMPETITION SOPRANO SOLO.— Zest piece + 
“Donna Anna’s,” recit. and aria, No. 26, “ Don 
Juan” (Mozart). Prize, £3 3s. Adjudicators, 
Dr. Mackenzie, Messrs, Thomas and Riseley. 
35 entries ; five sang in public, 
Dr. MACKENZIE, in giving the award, said the con- 
test had been one of the most interesting that they had 
witnessed that day. Their choice lay between the 
\first singer and the second, and, taking all things 
together, they had decided to award the prize to the 
first singer—Miss Gertie Drinkwater, of Cardiff... She. 
deserved the prize not only for her exceilent training, 
but for dramatic force, which was very rare in so 
small a volume. (Miss Drinkwater was vociferously 
cheered when she received the ribbon from Lord 
Swansea. ) 
ADJUDICATION.—Chair subject, ode, “\The 
Pulpit of Wales.” Prize, £25 and an oak chair, 
value f10, Adjudicators, Gwilym Cowlyd, 
Dyfed, Pedrog. Seven competitors. Best— 
Rev. J. Cenlanydd Williams, Baptist minister, 
Maesteg. 
FEMALE VOICE COMPETITION, choirs to 
number from 25 to 30 voices. ‘ Chorus of Hand- 
maidens,” Kandegger. First prize, £15 153.; 
second prize, £5 5s. Adjudicators, Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, Mr. George Riseley, Mr. C, F. 
Lloyd, Mus. Bac. Four entries, viz.:—1, Mrs. 
Alfred Morris’s Ladies’ Choir ; 2, the Rhondda 
Female Choir; 3, the Rhqndda Philharmonic 
Ladies’ Choir; 4, Maesteg Gitana Choir. 
Dr. MACKENZIE, after expressing the pleasure which 
he and his co-adjudicators had in listening to such 
excellent and refined singing—a refinement which 
was not to be gained by choral singing—announced 
their decision, which was that the first prize was to 
be awarded to the Rhondda Female Choir, and Mrs. 
Hopkins, on behalf of the choir, was invested by Mrs. 
Glanfrwd Thomas (Llinos y De), Swansea, The 
second prize was awarded to Mrs. Alfred Morris's 
Ladies’ Choir, Mrs, Morris being invested by Lord 
Tredegar. 
COMPETITION Brass BAND.—“ Grand Selec- 
tion,” Weber (Round), under the .rules of the 


grand waterproof pavilion. South Wales and Monmouthshire Brass Band 


Association. First prize, £25; second prize, 
£10; third prize, £5, and a gold medal to the 
solo cornet who will best render his part. Given 
by Messrs. Boosey. Adjudicator, Mr. John 
Gladney. The following bands entered for this 
competition :—1, Llanelly Town Band, con- 
ductor, Mr. J. Samuel; 2, Ferndale Brass Band, 
conductor, Mr. James Ryan ; 3, Lancaster Town 
Band (Blaina), conductor, Mr. J. Sutton. 


Mr. GLADNRY said he unhesitatingly awarded the 


first prize to the Llanelly Band, the second prize to 
the Blaina Band, and the third to Ferndale. The 
cornet piece had been splendidly won by the player in 
the Llanelly Band, and the whole of the playing that 
day had been a credit to South Wales.. (Applause.) 


This brought the third day’s Eisteddfod pro- 








were then invested by 


iss Llewela Davies. 





piece: Recitative and air, “With Thee a man 


ceedings to a close. 
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THIRD GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 

On Thursday evening Handel’s oratorio, 
“Israel in Egypt,” was performed. The 
artistes, chorus, and band rendered their 
different parts with excellent style and taste. 
Artistes: Soprano ist, Miss Maggie Davies ; 
Soprano 2nd, Madame Williams-Penn ; Con- 
tralto, Miss Eleanor Rees; Tenor, Mr. Ben 
Davies; Bass 1st, Mr. Lucas Williams; Bass 
2nd, Mr. David Hughes ; Chorus, the Eistedd- 
fod Choir (350 voices); Grand Orchestra (60 
performers) ; Leader of Orchestra, Mr. ‘Theo, 
Carrington ; Conductor, Caradog. 

FOURTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Among the competitions on Friday, the con- 
cluding day, none excited a more widespread 
interest than that for male voice choirs. At 
the commencement of the morning meeting, 
the spacious pavilion was crowded to overflowing. 

Lord Windsor, Lord Lieutenant of the County, 
presided, accompanied by Lady Windsor, Sir 
Augustus and Lady Paget, Judge Gwilym 
Williams, etc. Conductor, Tom John. 

Mr. Dyfed Lewis sang the Eisteddfod song, 
“ Gwlad y Delyn” (J. Henry). 

COMPETITION DUE? (S. and T.).— Zest piece : 
“ Judah still the Chosen Nation” (Spohr). Prize, 

,3 3s. Adjudicators : Dr. Mackenzie, Messrs. 
Rees and Riseley. 14 competitors. Aest—Mr. 
and Mrs, Stephens, Abertillery. 

VIOLIN SOLO COMPETITION.— Zest piece: 
“Fantasia from Faust” (A//ard), Prize, £2 2s. 
2nd prize given by His Honour Judge Gwilym 
Williams, £1 1s. 14 competitors. est—tst, 
Mr. Wm. Rees, Maesteg ; 2nd, Mr. Ben George, 
Tredegar. 

COMPETITION, BARITONE SONG.— Test piece: 
“Caradog” (Scena) by the late R. S. Hughes. 
Prize, £2 2s. Adjudicators : Messrs. Thomas, 
Lloyd, and Rees. 51 competitors. .Sest—-Mr. 
David Evans, Morriston, a brother to Mr. E. 
Evans, who won the bass solo on the first day, 
and both brothers of the talented young tenor 
artiste, Mr. Wm. Evans, R.A.M. 

COMPETITION PIANOFORTE SOLO, — Zest 
piece: Rondo in A minor (Aozart). Prize, 
£3 3s. Adjudicators: Messrs. Thomas and 
Riseley. 63 competitors. 5 appeared before 
the audience. Best--Miss Maygie Rees, Cardiff. 

CHORAL COMPETITION.—To choirs strictly 
of one congregation, and from 50 to 80 voices 
(a) “Gobaith y Cristion” (Zom Price). (6) 
“Yingyrch Gwalia” (Vews Alaw). 1st prize, 
£30; 2nd prize £10. Adjudicators: Messrs. | 
John Thomas. C. F. Lloyd, Mus. Bac, J. T. | 
Rees, Mus, Bac. The following choirs entered | 
for the competition : 1. Cor Cynulleidfaol Capel | 
Als, Llanelly (Conductor, Mr. Seth Jones) ; 2. | 
Soar Congregational Choir, Merthyr (Conductor, | 
Mr. W. Morgan). 1st prize, Merthyr Choir ; | 








“Y Llonga’r Golendy” (47. O. Jones). 
£2 2s. 39competitors. 
Thomas, Rees, and Lloyd. 
Davies, Maesteg. 

COMPETITION SOLO WELSH TRIPLE HARP. 
—Prize, £3 3s. Any Welsh air with variations. 
4 competitors. Adjudicator, Mr. John Thomas. 
Best—Mr. Wm. Pearce, Treherbert. 

MALE Voice COMPETITION. — Choirs to 
number from 60 to 80 voices (a) “The War- 
horse” (2. Jenkins) (6) “ The Tyrol” (Amérotse 
Thomas). First prize, £50; second prize, £15. 
Adjudicators ; Dr. A. C, .Mackenzie, Messrs. 
John Thomas, C. F. Lloyd, Mus. Bac., George 
Riseley, J. T. Rees, Mus. Bac. The following 
choirs entered for this competition; 1, Ponty- 
cymmer Glee Society (Conductor, Mr. T. 
Richards); 2. Rhondda Glee Society (Con- 
ductor, Mr. Tom Stephens); 3. Aman Glee 
Society (Conductor, Mr, Evan Davies); 4 
Port Talbot Male Voice Society (Conductor, 
Mr, Edward Evans) ; 5. Carnarvon Male Voice 
Choir (Conductor, Mr. John Williams) ; 6. Porth 
and Cymmer Male Voice Chéir (Conductor, Mr. 
Khys Evans) ; 7. Treorky Male Voice Society 
(Conductor, Mr Wm. Thomas); 8. Maesteg Min- 
strels (Conductor, Mr, Evan Jenkins). The third 
and fourth above named choirs did not appear. 


Prize, 
Adjudicators : Messrs. 
Best—Mr. Wm. 


THE ADJUDICATION, —-A SUGGESTIVE SPEECH BY 
DR. MACKENZIE. 
Dr. MACKENZIE, in delivering the adjudication, said: 
** Ladies and gentlemen—This is the last appearance 


2nd prize, Llanelly. 
COMPETITION TENOR SONG. — Test piece: | 


of the adjudicators, after, I hope, a satisfactory dis- 
charge of their duties. 1 know it has been a faithful 
one. (Cheers.) It is more easy for me, a Scottish. 
Highlander, than for any ‘ Sassenach’ to enter fully 
into the feelings of this national gathering ; and I want 
to tell you that it has been a great delight and pleasure 
to me, but a very instructive experience also. I 
have been asked over and over again why it was that 
we do not tell each of the choirs its failings and its 
faults; but I have always held that that is not the 
duty of adjudicators ; besides, the judges work many 
hours in adjudicating, and you would require at the 
end of each evening a fresh set of judges to go fully 
into these excellencies and shortcomings. Therefore 
we have confined ourselves simply to genera! remarks. 
After the gathered experience of this week,you will per- 
haps permit me to make a few remarks, and give you 
my general impressions in connection with the great 
gathering merely as a musician. (Hear, hear.) I 
feel as if I have been swimming in a perfect sea of 
song all the week. We have heard some marvellous 
singing during this week, and I am not saying a word 
too much when I say that you have a right to be 
honestly and justly proud of it—(loud cheers)—this 
fervour, enthusiasm, feeling, and a perfectly evident 
natural understanding and sympathy with the music 
sung. These eminent qualifications cannot be repro- 
duced by preaching—they are Nature's own gifts, and 
they are yours, (Applause.) Now, let me ask you, 
in the physician’s phrase, to assist Nature. (Laughter. ) 
You seem to have arrived at a point when the efforts 
which are undoubtedly being made ought to be carried 
out vigorously and quickly. (Cheers.) The glorious 
material which is yours can be used with even greater 
benefit to your country and to the spread of music. 
It seems to me that the constant and persistent work- 
ing at certain sets of given pieces many months before 
these contests is apt to provoke, after the music itself 
has been mastered, a desire to polish away, to 
elaborate, to gild refined gold, and paint the lily until 
art may be lost sight of, and artificiality may take its 
place. I have found that in many cases this has been 
the case—that these niceties of distinction have 
become so microscopic that it is impossible almost at 
times to distinguish between one choir and another, 
As I am now speaking chiefly with respect to compe- 
titions among the smaller or local choirs, I may add 
that I think that so far as the results of long prepara- 
tion of set pieces is concerned the climax of the 
purpose of the present system of Eisteddfodau has 
been reached. (Cheers.) I think that to go on 
longer on. exactly the same lines will not mean actual 
progress. If I may be permitted I will suggest that 
much less time be given for preparation, and very 
much more time be given to the acquirement of a 
thorough knowledge of the elements of music—of 
reading at first sight—so that in the long winter 
months a great many moreof the masterpieces in our art 


| may be made known to those who are now unmistak- 


ably eager to make their acquaintance. (Loud cheers ) 
I am sure no one has ever taken any position at all in 
the temple of art who has not at one time been on 


| his knees like any housemaid cleaning the front steps. 


(Laughter.) I know it is not very easy or necessary 
to eradicate the idea of competition, but that idea 
might certainly be modified a little and tempered to 
reasonable limits, and far higher and greater results 
would accrue by a greater limitation. (Applause.) 
No one who has had the privilege of adjudicating at 
the Eisteddfodau has been able, I am sure, to leave it 
without being aware of the keenness, the sensitive- 
ness, and the painful anxiety, not only of the com- 
petitors and their tutors, but of the uncles, and 
cousins, aod aunts—(laughter)—in fact, all those who 
were interested in their immediate success. Not to 
put too fine a point upon it, I can assure you it was 
sometimes rather embarrassing to the adjudicators.” 


Dr. Mackenzie then went on to relate av 
incident in which objection was raised to the 
leader of one of the choirs entered in the com- 
petition lists holding a private conversation with 
him. 

Proceeding, Dr. MACKENZIE said: ‘I thought 


overcautiousness peculiarly characteristic of my own 
nation, (Laughter.) At any rate, the sooner that 


It is evident that the committee.of the Eisteddfod are 
trying to keep pace with present needs, as any 
musicians who might have happened to be here last 
night when that excellent performance of ‘ Israel in 
Egypt’ was given under the leadership of Caradog 
will readily admit. (Applause.) The -performance 
was a local one, as the choruses were all rendered by 
singers from this district. (Cheers.) If you have to 
go beyond their immediate confines to neighbouring 
shires for reliable professional leaders in the orchestra, 
why, you have nothing to be ashamed of. (Cheers.) I 
am sure that necessity will become Jess and less. |] 
have seen the germs of a capital orchestra belonging 
to these very valleys. (Applause.) Let me exhort 
you to go on as you are doing, and when greater 
occasions arise, as they have already risen; when the 
works of the old masters, as well as the new, are 
given in the larger cities of your land under excep. 
tional conditions, and you will be asked to give your 
help, let these smaller musical streams feed the big 
river of sound, and then the national work which has 
been going on for ages in your country will be accom- 
plished, and the Eisteddfod will achieve still greater 
triumphs than it has previously done. (Cheers.) I 
am going now to perform my delicate mission. 
(Laughter.) It is a delicate mission, for it is very 
difficult to distinguish between so much that is excel- 
lent, and, indeed, between what has come as near 
perfection as the human voice will go. . (Cheers,) 
As I have told you, Idon’t come here to criticise, but 
to adjudicate; but I will say this, that in all the 
choirs the expression and minute details were splen- 
didly given, and astonishing diamatic effects were 
produced, and I consider that in nearly every case 
that second piece, “The Tyrol,” was a piece of voice. 
painting which could hardly besurpassed. (Applause.) 
Still, our selection was not so stiff as you may 
imagine. There are spots on the sun, you know, and 
we have been picking them out as hard as we could. 
(Laughter.) There are two prizes, as you know. The 
second prize is given to Treorky for its admirably 
crisp performancé, with excellent balance of tone. 
(Cheers.) We have no hesitation in giving the first 
prize, for what we consider the: best all-round per- 
formance of both pieces. That choir exhibited a 
great amount of sustained power, and it was exceed: 
ingly perfect in its intonation. It did not force its 
voices out of tune by over-vigour. It may not, pet- 
haps, have been so dramatic in the second piece, but 
we did not attach much importance to that. The first 
prize goes to the Rhondda Glee Society, which is cer- 
tainly deserving of it.” (Loud applause. ) 


The conductors were then invested amid 
cheers. 


FOURTH GRAND EVENING CONCERT. - 


Artistes : Soprano— Miss Lina Morgan, Miss 
Pollie Rowland. Contralto— Miss Ceinwen 
Jones, Miss Mary Thomas. Tenor—Mr. Dyved 
Lewys. Bass—Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr 
Lucas Williams. Penillion singer—Eos Dar. 
Harpists— Messrs. J. Thomas and E. Williams. 
Solo Flute—Mr. Frederic Griffith. Chorus— 
The Eisteddfod Choir (350 voices). Grand 
Orchestra (60 performers). Leader of orchestra, 
Mr. Theo. Carrington ; conductor, Caradog. - 

The new overture by Mr. J. T. Rees, Mus. 
Bac., was greatly admired, and pronounced by 
all an excellent work. The composer at 
conclusion had a worthy reception. ui. 

The songs by Madame Williams-Penn and 
Misses Ceinwen Jones, Mary Thomas. Mr 
Dyved Lewys, solo flute by Mr. Frederic 
Griffiths, were enthusiastically encored. 

The overture by Mr. Jno. Thomas was a note: 
worthy feature at this concert, the composer at 
the finish having to return twice to bow a 
knowledgment of the warm cheers of the 
audience. : 

The arrangements in connecticn with the 

reat festival were of the most thorough and sats 
seen kind. The officials, etc., execut 
duties admirably, with’ the result that the & 
mendous ebb and flow of human tide was 


| smooth.and orderly as it possibly could be. _ 


It is: creditable to the populace that we af 
able‘to record the entire absence of rowdy! 
and the universal prevalence of sobriety am 
orderly behaviour throughout the week's fest" 








feeling of mistrust is eradicated the better. (Applause. ) 
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Rorridfon Gadite, 
ot Be Gfosf of a 
Sianoforte. 

J began to “call,” and'an afternoon of sun 

and gentle breezes closed in heavy wind 


— +0: — 

and rain from the east. Shelter must be had, 
for | was two miles from home. Fortunately, 
the enormous site of the old fortress near 
which I had been at work furnished enough 
and to spare. I ran quickly into a haven 


WAS sketching on the.north-east coast ; the 
wind veered, the sky lowered, the sea 


—half corridor, half dungeon—on the low brow: 


of the hill facing the sea. The rain in- 
creased, the wind made rushes at the half- 
glazed windows, which were on the level of the 
outside sward. Confused rubbish of stone and 
wood lay along the walls of the interior. It 
became quite dark, and I weighed the pros and 
cons of leaving my materials till the morrow, 
and boldly incurring a complete wetting on 
my way homeward, or staying where I was, in 
a dry skin, though it might be till morning, 
when my resolution was taken and carried out 
almost before I was aware of it. A tremendous 
volume of wind and rain came rolling along the 
outside of my half-underground asylum. It 
thundered at every window, and as it reached 
one at the farther end, some rude contrivance, 
put up probably by shepherds to save their 
flocks when they took refuge here at times, gave 
way with a bang that reverberated and increased 
toa tumult of weird sounds, as if some demon 
orchestra had struck up a concerto with gusty 
shrieks and groans in it, some discordant, some 
wildly harmonious, but all uncanny in that dim 
and lonely place. Ina moment, with a con- 
fused sense of terror, without reasoning, or 
investigating the devilish hubbub, I fled into 
the open storm and made homeward. Long 
before I reached my lodging, at a shepherd’s 
cottage, I had settled that my story would be 
received with incredulity ; yet I had the courage 
to tell it. My host and his wife were both, very 
old, and, as usual, a little garrulous. When I 
laid my late experience before them, it was not 
received, as- I expected, with disbelief. But a 
story was told me, the gist of which I am now 
to give the reader, in my own way, as accurately 
as I can. 

Late in the last century, on the very ground 
Thad been sketching, a girl of about seventeen 
years used to make careful drawings of the 
many beautiful bits of architecture that since 
then have been ravished from their places and 
walled into the texture of many a cottage and 
farm outhouse in the neighbourhood. Her 
father’s passion was that of an antiquary, and 
her drawings were to illustrate a great work on 
the antiquities of the north-east coast he was 
then frojecting. One bright day, while she 
was revelling in the fine complexities of a 
partly-sheltered archway, full of fancies and 
dim guesses about the designers and makers of 
of it, she heard a soft. footstep on the grass 
behind her. Some shepherd, or a miner down 
for seagull shooting, she thought ; but steadily 
went on painting. A somewhat brisk voice 
said,“ A beautiful bit of old work, madam ; and 
an interesting record of it! Your drawing will 
be gratefully viewed, I hope, long after time 
and our north-east weather have put their last 
Polish on the original.” Our young mistress 
only bent more closely to her work with the 
faintest little bridling. The young man who 

spoken rose to the occasion by saying, 





“Pardon me for accosting you, but the fact is, 
I've had occasion so often to meet and talk to 
artists that I feel like one of the craft.”.. He was, 
she felt, about to withdraw, ard loath by instinct 
and training to appear unduly austere, and 
actuated by a half-conscious wish to prolong an 
acquaintance that budded rather pleasantly, 
she rose, and looking at him said, “I feel sure 
you are only interested in antiquity and in art ; 
and now I reflect, I myself always wish to see 
what is going on when I see another at this 
kind of work” “I am relieved to hear it,” said 
he, “for now I feel sure you will excuse my 
abrupt intrusion.” He was a_strongly-built 
man, with chestnut hair, and clear blue eyes, 
and a face of ruddy brown. Madam Dolly, as 
her father named her, now packed up her traps, 
deftly aided by her new acquaintance, and after 
some little lingering and chatting they parted 
for their respective homes. After this, chance 
or design secured many a meeting between the 
two. Cyrus Godbold, so he called himself, 
made Dorothy aware in time of his position and 
relations in life. He had a small income, on 
which he thought they might live if she would 
marry him—not with all the luxuries, modest 
though they were, of Norriston Rectory; but 
yet “with affection to their housekeeping,” and 
all that old-fashioned sophistry, they might do, 
so he thought. 

Many an afternoon was made beautiful as 
they talked vaguely of their future. The frown- 
ing basaltic rocks, their fissures resonant with 
green sea-water, the sands which had great 
orange patches peculiar to them, the gem-like 
blue of the Cheviot Hills, were all woven into the 
tissue of their faery vision of life. Had her 
father’s “North-Eastern Antiquities” depended 
for its speedy issue on Dorothy’s efforts it had 
soon seen the light. For she worked con- 
scientiously, and never returned empty-handed 
from her studies at the Castle hill. 

Some time before this Mr. Rossley, to gratify 
a romantic fancy of his daughter’s, had obtained 
leave from Lord Norriston to cleanse, decorate, 
and partly furnish one portion of the semi- 
subterranean vaults that edged the grass-grown 
site. Among other things a dainty pianoforte 
was placed there, and the sisters not unfre- 
quently had a few favoured friends of an after- 
noon, when music of the best kind was made, 
with conversation, to charm away a few hours 
with the romantic accompaniments of the near 
waves and the winds that soughed around the 
grave old ruins. 

One day, after an interval of sluggishness 
on Mr. Rossley’s part, his daughter asked him 
whether he had quite forgotten his work, or was 
she to consider her share of his great work 
over? He thought for a moment, and then 
described how he would like a drawing of some 
of the machicolations on the eastern tower. 
She said she would prepare for the work and 
go the day after next. She wert as had been 
arranged, and when night came on, although 
she did not return, yet her enthusiastic per- 
sistence was so well known that no surprise 
was occasioned until dusk gave way to dark- 
ness. Then alarm spread, and all available 
help was sent to search for her. But she could 
not be found. 

What had happened was this: Dorothy bade 
her mother and sister, as well as her father, 
good-morning with a somewhat flutried manner 
that was ascribed to mere eagerness to get to 
work. At the end of the road which led from 
the Rectory to the links she might have been 
seen to turn her clear olive countenance on the 
home she was forsaking ; her large dark eyes 
shining wistfully, but not tearful.. Then she 
could be seen hurrying to the happy sketching- 
ground, where she looked into the sanctum so 





full of pleasant associations. Drawing the key 
from her pocket she entered, and, as if to 
uphold herself with some touch of divine things, . 
played an adagio movement of Mozart’s Sonata, 
Op. 2, the first she had learnt of all the great 
musical works. Its ordered pathos blended 
with the whish of the sea on the sloping rocks. 
Thecurlews’ and the seagulls’ cries, and distant 
bleatings wrought themselves into it without 
incongruity. Then she rose, went out, closed, 
but did not lock the door ; and looking south, 
saw, as she expected to do, a familiar hoat with 
a well-known figure vigorously bending to the 
oar. It was Cyrus. They met at the ancient 
landing-steps, hardly worn at all by centuries of 
tides, 

As she stepped by her friend’s help into the 
boat, this new phase of life looked for a moment, 
in spite of youth and trust, just a little grisly 
and repulsive. But the die was cast, she must 
goon. With what comforting words her lover 
reassured her there is no saying. She noticed 
that the. boat was richly cushioned, so that she 
Could recline in comfort as they scudded rapidly 
to Market Norriston. There she and Cyrus 
arrived, and there we leave them. 

At the day’s end all was fright and confusion 
at the Rectory. That night and next day there 
was wild seeking in every direction. The father, 
after searching about the rocky shore, looked 
a second time into the improvised boudoir 
among the ruins. Something white lay on the 
keyboard of the piano. At a glance he saw 
it was addressed to him in his child’s hand- 
writing. He tore the missive open, and read, 
in terrible confusion of mind, a letter of explana- 
tion detailing how she had been led tn take a 
step so unparalleled in the history of her family. 
It concluded : 


“1 thought you would never consent to my 
marriage with a poor man such as he, and yet 
he said he could not live without me, and | 
‘cannot bear to think of being by some chance 
separated from him. Be sure of this, he will 
deal truly by me; for sure I am that he is really 
as good a man as ever lived. Pardon me. But 
if you cannot, then I can only pray you may be 
able to forget your loving daughter, 

“ DOLLY.” 


The poor Rector shook with such terror and 
shame as he had never known. He essayed to 
re-read the letter aloud, but at the sound of his 
own voice a passion of indignation seized him, 
and, looking round, he seized the dainty l.ttle 
instrument, and with a wrench which showed 
age had little impaired a pretty vigorous frame, 
he raised and overset it with a crash. Then, 
dashing his boot among the strings as the lid 
fell open, he left it disabled for ever. There 
was little enough relief in this, however, so he 
tottered deviously home. As he approached the 
village his younger daughter ran to him with a 
letter exclaiming that Dolly must be alive, for 
this was in her writing. His wife coming up 
urged him to open it, but he devolved that task 
on her, groaning as he Said: “Dead! dead! 
the more dead because she lives!” Mrs. 
Rossley opened and looked at the note quite 
puzzled. On finishing, she tremulously read it 
aloud. It ran thus : 


“ REV. AND HONOURED SIR, 

“I have been led by motives which I 
cannot excuse to do what demands a lifelong 
apology. I have robbed you of your daughter, 
and | hasten to ask you to receive her again, 
and with her a son whose life will be a constant 
endeavour to make amends for the pain which 
he has, he fears, rashly inflicted. I have offended 
from the desire to test your child’s attachment 
to me, for I won her as a man of poor estate, 
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I have, came married her in my seal | 
character, which is known to you very well. 


him at sight-—as a self-taught player, truly, but for 
this very reason, in such a manner, that one could see 
I follow this note at once to ask in person what | nature itself had formed a pianist. The same was 
it now asks of you—that you will accept and shown when, fulfilling the desire of his father, I gave 
forgive one who in future will be proud to always | him a theme on which to extemporize. Without the 
eubscribe himself, Rev. and honoured sir least knowledge of harmony,.he put a certain genial 
® Vese anast datifel ede ; spirit into his performance. The father told me that 

«N aainteie », | his name was Liszt, that he was a subordinate official 

re of Prince Esterhazy; up till now he had instructed 


Need I say how dismay and sorrow gave way | his son himself, but he would beg of me to take his 
to the opposite feelings in the breasts of all con-| little Franz under my care, when he came to Vienna 


cerned? Lord Norriston and his naughty, yet | ¢*t year. q k 
“T agreed to this readily, and gave him at the same 


true-hearted bride, arrived very soon, A little] | he . tn ‘Which b heat 
gentle admonition, a little difficulty and reticence Ute TNE Ss LO the HineE Se nee ee rae ee eee 
: me: the progress of the boy in the meantime, by showing 
for a minute or two, and then all was wonder, | ,. ‘ ‘Abo 1 Li 
lelight, and harmony at the Rectory him scale exercises, etc. ut a year ater Liszt 
le eatihil i lly’s piano in the last | “2° With his son to Vienna, took lodgings in the 
So it was Lady Dolly’s ye m= the last! came street in which we lived (in the Kruger Strasse) ; 
stage of decay that had so affrighted the | and, having no time during the day, I devoted nearly 
present writer when the east wind thundered | eyery evening to the boy. 
in on it. She would never again have her rustic ‘* Never had I such a zealous, genial and indus- 
boudoir used while she lived, in that and other | trious pupil. As I know, from long experience, that 
modes endeavouring to make her parents forget | where the intellectual gifts are generally in advance 
the temporary but memorable agonies they had | of the physical powers, such a genius is likely, as a 
suffered while her fate was to them uncertain. | rule, to neglect the fundamental technical studies, it 
But later, the place, being forgotten, was ap-| @ppeared to me to be necessary, before everything 


propriated by the shepherds and herdsmen to| ¢!s¢. to employ the first months in regulating and 
shelter cattle from the frequent storms that | xing his mechanical accuracy in such a way that it 


Ree ie hj s could not go wrong in later years. 
naif crumble and whiten the skeleton of + Yiy ‘short ‘tiene! be played "Whis scl tinal thie 
orriston Castle. : Se 
keys with all the masterly fluency which his fingers, 
T. R. - ‘ - 
| so favourably formed for piano-playing, made possible ; 
|and by an earnest study of Clementi’s Sonatas, I 
° accustomed him to strict accuracy of time, in which 
eranz lo iOzt. he had been quite wanting till then; further, toa fine 
touch and tone, correct fingering, and true musical 
DESCRIBED BY SOME OF HIS MUSICAL | declamation ; although those compositions appeared 
CONTEMPORARIES. at first rather dry to the lively and always merry boy. 
** The result of this method was that, when, a few 
; , : con a : months later, we took works by Hummel, Ries, Mos- 
OME of the great musicians and writers cheles, and afterwards Beethoven and Bach, I had no 
on music have given to the world | occasion to trouble much about the mechanical rules, 
interesting personal recollections Of| jut could lead him at once to the apprehension of 
Franz Liszt, and it is to be hoped that | the spirit and characters of the different composers. 
the present collection will be found an enter- As he had to learn every piece very quickly he ac- 
taining supplement to the many published | quired the faculty of playing at sight at last to sucha 
biographies.* Such a character as ‘Liszt is} degree, that he was able to play even difficult compo- 
rarely to be found in society, but when such an| sitions of importance publicly at sight, just as if he 
one has appeared, the voice of eulogium cannot | had studied them foralong time. I also endeavoured 
be too often or too loudly employed in his | t© accustom him to extempore playing by frequently 
commendation. The tenderness and universal | Siving him themes to improvise upon. 


benevolence of his nature seems to have been| _ ‘* The invariable liveliness and good temper of 
regulated to be useful to mankind. He had little Liszt, as well as the extraordinary development 


some reason to complain of the injustice of Of Bis talent, CaNnee Sy Roemer 10 ve ee rer 

d lee cetiant pale Daler MN ere a nid and myself to love him as a brother. I not only in- 
men in the later y ; : f . | structed him gratuitously, but also furnished him with 
ment could not harbour in a heart like his; all the necessary music, which comprised pretty well 
though he felt his wrongs he had the grace to everything good and useful published up to that time. 
forgive and the magnanimity to forget them.| | | | People at that time were, indeed, not far wrong 
We will commence with the testimony of Carl | jf they thought to see in him a second Mozart.” 


Czerny. : 
This composer of innumerable exercises, in- Many years afte Fmardls, 10. 19d en Coarey, 
cluding the “ Etudes de la Velocité,” the joy of wey the following paeey, the pianoforte 
budding pianists and the torture of peaceful but a5 di anieranea of his former pupil : 
unmusical householders, was Liszt’s first pro-| .” Liszt has been endowed by Nature, not only 
fessional instructor, and gives the following with great talent, byt also with a particularly happy 
account of his first acquaintance with the eee. fee See er fev aaah 
ianist who subsequently created such a sensa- oe uccationed 35 Yaad: Smee va ee tee 
eee %e y this explains the cause of the immense success which 
tion throughout Europe : he has everywhere obtained, even on his first appear- 
‘One morning, in the year 1819, a gentleman came | ance in early life. To this he unites in performance 
with a little boy of about eight years, and asked me] a genial, original conception and a lively humour, 
to let the little one play something on the piano. | with such intense feeling, that words cannot pussibly 
He was a pale, weakly-looking child, and in playing | convey a description of it. 
he reeled on the chair as if drunk, so that I often| * Liszt’s compositions are so difficult, if we would 
thought he would fall down, His playing was quite | perform them worthily, and in the spirit of the com- 
irregular, indistinct, and confused ; and of fingering | poser, that the player who attempts this must pre- 
he had so little idea, that he threw his fingers over | viously have well accustomed himself to all the styles 
the keys quite ad /ibitum. But, nevertheless, I was | of playing. Hence has arisen the hitherto not erro- 
astonished at the talent with which nature had | neous opinion, that we can only hear Liszt’s works 
favoured him. He played several things I put before} when performed by himself. Many passages in his 
. : compositions sound very harsh and strange, if played 
ay oo present ae eae rhe oe of} in an ordinary manner ; but under his hand, where, 
the extracts here used are from pubis ransiations | eyen in the quickest time, each finger appears to pos- 
by English and American translators. In the/ cass 9 soul of its own, all narabided vente or in 96 


majority of instances, where no English translations 
wale they have been made by My present writer. well placed that the total impression is always striking 
The reminiscences of English and American musical and admirable. 

writers are, of course, given as originally written. “He sometimes employs the pedals uninter- 
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ruptedly during chromatic and other,runs in the lowest 
part of the bass, and thereby produces a mass of sound 
which, like a thick cloud in a picture, is only calcu. 
lated for the total effect. When introduced sparingly 
and in the proper places, this effect-is by no means 
inartistié ; for even Beethoven has occasionally had a 
similar method, and the modern school makes suffi. 
ciently frequent use of it. © ° 

“The performance of Liszt’s compositions, there. 
fore, consists in the union and alternation of the utmos; 
lightness with the greatest power, of the most tender 
expression with the most unbounded humour, of fhe 
most delicate softness with the most perfect bravura; 
and if other players have hitherto so rarely succeeded 
in producing the same effect, the chief cause has been 
the want of sufficient command over. the technical 
difficulties of playing ; and hence they endeavour to 
wring from the instrument, with painful and disagree. 
able exertion, that which only becomes effective when 
performed with the greatest facility. The very fre- 
quent application of each kind of tempo rubato is so 
well directed in Liszt’s playing that, like an excellent 
declaimer, he always remains intelligible to every 
hearer, and therefore invariably makes the greatest 
impression on all classes of the public. This also is 
only the natural result of the most perfect command 
of the mechanism of playing, united to the develop- 
ment of musical talent by the accurate’ knowledge of 
the compositions of all the greatest masters, both of 
the past and present time. Hence, in the correct 
performance of all other musical works, Liszt is 
equally as great as in his own; and it is only by pur- 
suing the course which he himself has followed from 
his childhood that the like high degree of perfection 
can be obtained.” 

SCHINDLER. 

Schindler was present at Liszt’s introduction 
to Beethoven, as we may gather from the great 
composer's portfolio of conversations for 1823. 
In one of the “conversations,” in Schindler's 
own handwriting the following is recorded : 

‘* Little Liszt ‘has entreated me to beg you fora 
theme on which to play a Fantasia at to-morrow’s 
concert. Ergo roge humiliter dominationem vestram, 
si placeat, scribere unum thema ; he will not open the 
seal till then. As to the little one’s fantasia, it is 
nothing very serious ; the tiny fellow is an excellent 
pianist, bate as to fantasias, the day is far when v 
can say, ‘er phantasirt.’”’ 

Beethoven seemed interested, and wished to 
know more, whereupon Schindler wrote further; 

‘*Carl Czemy is his teacher; he is only eleven 
years old. Come, it will merely amuse Karl (Beet- 
hoven’s nephew) to hear the little fellow play. It is 
unfortunate that he is in the hands of Czerny,” 

After other remarks, which appeared to move 
Beethoven, Schindler continued : 

‘* You might have guessed it. But it is a pity that 
your lofty genius is buried in things for the piano, for, 
unfortunately, the most distinguished. works: of this 
kind are neglected, because the pianists of our time 
lose more and more the taste for what is good.” 

He now urged Beethoven good-humouredly : 

‘* But you will make up for your late somewhat 
unfriendly reception by being present to-morrow at 
little Liszt’s concert—will you not? It will encourage 
the boy. Promise me that you will go.” 

Beethoven went to the: concert, and on the 
conclusion of the performance of a piece hastily 
mounted the platform and kissed little Franz 
Liszt. 
THOMAS MOORE, 

The author of the “Irish Melodies” and 
“Lalla Rookh,” who was also an accomplished 
amateur musician, left behind him copious 
memoirs, journals, and correspondence, which, 
by the poet’s request, were after his death 
placed for publication in the hands of his illus- 
trious friend, Lord John Russell. Slight personal 
details, brief anecdotes and witticisms, 
records of dinner-parties and fashionable routs, 
fill up the bulk of eight printed volumes. The 
following extract, however, from the diary, dated 
May 28, 1821, briefly referring to Liszt as a boy 
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in London, seems to have escaped the attention’| was with the idea of making all sorts and kinds of 


of writers on music : 
‘Was to have dined at Lord Cowper’s, but went 
to Sir H. Davy’s company, Lord and Lady Darnley, 


Andrew Knight, etc., ete. Had called in the morning | 


on Devereux, the busy Catholic, and found Eneas 
Macdonnel with him, who thanked me for the way in 
which I had mentioned his pamphlet in Rock. Sir 
H. Parnell, by-the-bye, made the same sort of acknow- 
ledgment the other day for my mention of his speech. 
Went to Mrs. Turner’s in the evening ; heard the 
4 wonderful boy,’ Liszt.” 


SCUDO. 

Scudo, who for many years enjoyed a brilliant 
reputation as a musical critic in Paris, gives 
this description of Liszt’s first sojourn in the 
gay capital : fi 

“ Arriving at Paris quite young, and in the full 
tide of the Restoration, his precocious childhood was 
cradled in eulogy. The beautiful duchesses of the 
Faubourg St. Germain wondered at the agility of his 
hands and the infantine graces of his person, made 
him sit upon their knees, caressed his fair locks, and 
pressed upon his predestined brow just such de- 
voted, voluptuously perfumed kisses as they gave in 
the reign of the great king—the time of Fenelon and 
Madame Guyon. They looked upon and humoured 
him as a bambino santo, who thereafter would ‘revive 
the glorious image of Mozart. Jt was in the midst 
of such a charming world, in an atmosphere in which 
the perfumes of the boudoir mingled with the incense 
of the sacristy; it was amid the murmur of pious 
sermons, and to the sound of the trumpet of romance, 
that Liszt was educated. It is easy to understand 
that the innocence of youth, which knew no appre- 
hension, the freshness of the soul and the heart, 
which, to thrive, needs mystery and retirement, could 
not but droop and fade in the blaze of lights and in 
the perfume-laden breath of an effeminate society. 
Accordingly Liszt hardly numbered fifteen years ere 
the effect was seen. He composed his countenance, 
he gave his mind to the cut of his hair and the car- 
riage of his body ; .he complatsantly offered his profile 
—which it was the fashion to cal) Florentine—to con- 
noisseurs ; and women of Zo# clustered in bevies under 
his beaming eyes, to receive the prophetic spark from 
those inspired glances.” 


Here is Scudo’s account of Liszt at a concert: 

“See him make his entrance at a public concert. 
First, he tosses his gloves to an attendant, then sits 
down with a grand air; he casts his imperious eyes 
over his numerous audience, fixing them in turn upon 
each of his devotees, whom he holds spell-bound 
under his burning glance ; at last he places his hands 
upon the keyboard, and, even while rolling his thunder 
and launching his lightning, he is cool enough to see 
and understand exactly all the effect he is making. 
Oh! it is not thus that we learn from nature. The 
artist who is truly moved, who weeps and sobs in his 
very heart, listens but to his own sorrow, and his in- 
dividuality is swallowed up in the infinitude of his 
tapturous ideal. When Liszt is not playing, he talks, 
he-gesticulates, he beats time—he occupies the eye in 
one way or another.” 





rawing-room Singing. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. EUGENE 
OUDIN. 


i 





“ 


HEN I am glad that I now have an oppor- 
tunity of declaring once again that I am 
not a Frenchman,” exclaimed }Mr. Eugene 
Oudin, when I informed him that I wanted 

a gossip with him for Ze Westminster Gazette. 

“There may be a little French blood in my veins, by 

descent only,” he continued, “but I am a born New 

Yorker, and American to the core, and so are all my 

family. As for my wife, she is a true Yankee; not 

4S you understand it, but as we do. -A-‘ Yankee’ in 

America means a person born in pne: of the New 

England States—our Scotland, if you like. My wife 


pictures of my family,” remarked the proud father, 


| ** that I took up. photography. But it was an. inspi- 


ration... Photography is my. religion ;. the camera is 
my altar ;-and if unkind fortune, were to, steal my 
voice, I. shall earn bread. and plenty. of butter by 
taking pictures., And yet I began my manhood as a 
lawyer.” 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY OF CELEBRITIES. 


**T have my dark room in the lower regions here,” 
said Mr. Oudin, ‘‘and I do all my own work—de- 
velop, print, mount, everything but frame my pictures. 
And now I will tell you what I'am doing. Beneath 
that shelf which goes all round the room I am going 
to hang, side by side, pictures of celebrities in the 
arts, all taken by myself, and all inscribed with some 
little ‘touch’ of my victims—a bar of music, a sentence 


an artist, and soon. A unique collection, eh? Now 
look at these. .This is Mascagni ;: he breakfasted with 
me the other day, and then I brought him in here. A 
second visit from him, and I was able to show him his 
mounted picture, and beneath it on the white margin, 
as you see, he wrote eight or ten bars from his forth- 
coming opera, ‘ William Ratcliff,’ which is to make 
its début at Berlin in about four months. Then, as 
you see, I have the héads of Melba, the prima donna, 
and Mascagni taken together on the same plate—very 
much, by the way, in the ‘penny plain and tuppence 
coloured’ attitude of the Duke of York and. Princess 
May sold on the streets. This is Blumenthal, and 
beneath a bar of his latest ‘Monday Pop’ song, 
‘ Das héchste Gliick.’ That is Joachim, the violinist ; 
that Piatti, the ’cellist ; Tosti, the song composer ; 
and here, in a group at breakfast, are the two brothers 
De Reszke, and. Lassalle, Sir Gus’s baritone. See 
what they write. Jean de Reszke says : ‘A mon ami 
Eugene Oudin, chanteur exquis et photographe a ses 
moments perdues.’ Edouard puts it: ‘ Souvenir 
d’une victime dévouée de son appareil ’—meaning, of 
course, my camera. Lassalle adds: ‘A vous, cher 
Oudin, ce baryton debraillé’—-‘ busted baritone,’ he 
describes himself in English. But you want to know 
how I like singing in drawing-rooms. Come up and 
see my drawing-room, and I will tell you.” 


THE DELICATE QUESTION OF THE CHEQUE. 

‘* Singing in drawing-rooms,” said Mr. Oudin, un- 
consciously seating himself at the piano and gliding 
his fingers over the keys ; “I have sung in so many 
drawing-rooms, I never think anything about it. 
When I first began? Oh, I suppose I was a little 
nervous ; but I soon got over it. I had the good 
fortune to be introduced under the most delightful 
conditions, and there is no society in the world that 
gives such a welcome to an artist as what, perhaps, I 
may call.the best society of London. As a rule, I 
receive a cheque ; in fact, it is a very rare exception 
when I do not. It is posted to me, or sent to my 
agent, and why not? Nearly all of us, high and low, 
sell and barter—the singer only gives notes for notes 
—but in the house of an English lady it is impossible 
to remember the commercial aspect, as it is entirely 
forgotten. Sometimes, in the halls of ‘Sir. Gorgius 
Midas,’ I have felt myself ‘hired for the evening’ ; 
but no doubt my employer’s consciousness of that 
fact made him far more uncomfortable than it did 
me.” 

SINGING BEFORE ROYALTY. 

“Did you not feel nervous when you first sang 
before royalty ?” 

‘* Not in the least. Indeed, it is only necessary to 
have a member of the royal family in the room for 
an artist to be at the most perfect ease. I do. not 
know how to describe the graciousness, the kindly 
condescension, so free in tone from patronage, which 
seems to be the natural heritage of the Princes and 
Princesses of England. To-every singer they have 
a way of saying the right thing, of remembering a 
particular song, .or some prior occasion when the 
artist appeared before them. The other day I sang 
at the Duchess of Fife’s. Her Royal Highness re- 
ceived me as I was announced, and was good enough 
to detain me a moment or two in conversation before 
permitting me to..go «forward into’ the .misic-room. 





4S a Boston, Massachusetts, girl.” There are three 
little OuJins, as I may add, not irrelevantly, for ‘it | 


That room contained not only the. Queen. of Denmark 


‘with autograph, a palette sketch on the margin) from 


princess in London for the, York wedding. The 
Princess of Wales at once honoured me with cordial 
recognition ; and after I had finished my song, ‘When 
I gaze upon the Lily ’-—-written and composed by my- 
self—I was presented to the Danish Queen, and her 
Majesty talked to me in perfect English and over- 
whelmed me with compliments. The Prince of 
Wales, with the King of Denmark, the Dukes of 
Edinburgh, Connaught, and Teck, soon joined the 
Princesses, and, by desire of the Prince, who pre- 
sented me to his Danish Majesty, and who has always 
given me the most gracious and generous encourage- 
ment, I sang ‘Last Night,’ by Kjerulf, a Swedish 
composer, Last week I sang before the Sovereigns 
of Denmark and the Princess of Wales at the Danixh 
Minister’s, and the Princess was kind enough to ask 
for a copy of my ‘ Lily’ song, which I have since sent 
to her Royal Highness.” 


SINGING AS A PROFESSION, 


‘* You told me that you began life as a lawyer ; you 
can hardly regret that you have continued existence as 
a singer?” I asked. ‘‘ Would you suggest the pro- 
fession of an opera or drawing-room singer as a 
glorious opportunity for the British boy ?” 

‘* Hardly—unless there is an absolute certainty of 
the presence, however much in the rough, of the all- 
necessary power of voice. Then the training should 
begin young. Until the lad is sixteen or seventeen, 
he should try his voice but little. Then hard work 
should come, but it should be in the form of general 
culture, in addition to general practice. It must also 
be remembered that recognition isa long time arriving, 
and that success is largely dependent upon oppor- 
tunity. And-so parents must be prepared to support 
the son they intend for the lyric stage for years beyond 
the time that young men earn their way in other pur- 
suits. Then there must bé proper physical training, 
for a singer should be robust and in good health 
generally, and, so far as possible, worry of all sorts 
should be kept from him, for 'tis a light heart that 
sings best.” 

THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH OPERA, 

‘** And the chances of employment ?” 

** Plenty of them,” replied Mr. Oudin, ‘I should 
say, especially in the course of the next year or two. 
A good, musical, carefully-trained voice will always 
command a comfortable living at least for its pos- 
sessor, In Italian Opera? Well, I don’t know. I 
think Italian Opera is only a fad in England. Opera 
in English, and in the English style, I believe to be 
the national music. True, the English Opera House 
of D’Oyly Carte was hardly a success, but then there 
was too much of one opera, and there were other 
reasons, But I believe a most successful operatic 
venture could be’ launched with ‘ The Bohemian Girl,’ 
‘ Maritana,’ and so on for a backbone, and a con- 
tinuous change of light operas by English composers 
—easy tripping melodies, and songs that, while they 
are gems of music, yet can be caught and kept lovingly 
in the ear. You can’t kill ‘Then you'll Remember 
me,’ or ‘Let me like a Soldier Fall ’—everybody 
listens to songs like those with pleasure when sung on 
the stage, even if they have been hackneyed on pianos 
and street organs for more than a quarter of a century.” 
— Westminster Garette, 





THE Organ, of Boston, notes that Mr. J. W. 
Chuter, organist. of Andover Parish Church, is also 
mayor of the town. This reminds the editor of a 
case in a small manufacturing town in the State of 
New Hampshire, where the pastor of the church is 
also organist and sexton, shovels the paths in winter, 
and does farming in summer, all on a salary of nine 
hundred dollars. The same journal tells a story of a 
certain cleric who became alarmed for the safety of 
his.church when he saw the enormous 32-feet pedal 
pipes of the new organ being unloaded. In a state of 
trepidation he wrote for advice to the late Eugene 
Thayer, who replied that ‘' the only case on record 
where musical sounds had destroyed the walls of any 
building or city, was when the blowing of the ram’s 
horns destroyed the walls of Jericho, and this was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the ram’s horns 
were so deucedly out of tune.” 
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DUETS FOR TWO PIANOS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ MAGAZINE OF MUSIC.” 


Sirx,—I should be much obliged to any of the 
readers of your paper who would give me the names 
of duets for two pianos. I have, of course, Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Andante and Variations,” Clementi’s Sona- 
tinas, and a few things of Saint-Saéns’; but, apart 
from these, there seems to be great difficulty in ob- 
taining really good original duets of the kind I have 


mentioned.—I am yours truly, 
F. ASHTON JONSON. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS.—SHALL AUSTRA- 
LIANS COMPETE? 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ MAGAZINE OF MUSIC,” 


4th Avenue, St. Peter's, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


S1R,—Shall we be esteemed bold for sending a few 
lines to the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF Music, 
which arrives regularly in this distant province? We 
hope not, for it speaks to us with melodious strains 
(not that we can fully understand them). We value 
its high aims, dearly love the art it espouses, and 
know that the production is well worthy of the posi- 
tion it occupies. Since the enlargement, there is little 
to be desired in the way of improvement. We read 
and study the magazine, and show it to our friends 
with every gratification. Each number affords great 
pleasure; in a sense it is a circle filled with the 
choicest of the sublime art. In their turn, Mascagni, 
Paderewski, Joachim, or some virtuoso of our native 
land, speak tous. We are unable to keep their com- 
pany far, but the MAGAZINE oF Music helps us 
to retain it the longer. A recent lecture in the maga- 
zine, by Professor Marshall-Hall, was highly intere-t- 
ing. The learned lecturer threw a flood of colour into 
music that both surprised and edified us. We might 
easily mention other salient advantages of your work, 
including the valuable aid under the heading, ‘‘ How 
to Practise” the pieces, for young beginners. It 
greatly pleases us to observe that, whilst so ably 
catering (pardon the vulgar commercial term) for the 
wants of your cultured readers, you are so mindful of 
the young student in music. And so, sir, we might 
refer to the many merits of your high-class publica- 
tion ; but space forbids, 

Occasionally we have observed prizes offered for 
competition in some musical study. After reading 
the conditions for competitors, our conclusion was 
that only a limited number could attempt to send in 
answers, as the dates for receiving them would not 
allow distant competitors sending in their answers. 
In such cases, could not the time be extended ? 

And, sir, may we be allowed to ask that in some 
way more prominence be given to musical matters 
throughout Australia, in the pages of your excellent 
publication? Each colony has a centre of musical 
life which, if it were known, is worthy of note. 

- We are anxious to learn when another edition 
of the Afagazine of Music Pianoforte Tutor will be 
issued. After waiting for some months, our book- 
seller informs us that he is unable to procure a copy, 
as the first edition is sold out. In the’meantime, sir, 
would you be so good as to inform us of a first-class 
‘*Tutor” for the pianoforte—one replete with the 
theory of music, as well as for practice ? 

Do you think, sir, a correspondents’ column 
for answering questions in the magazine would be 
appreciated by subscribers? We venture to think so, 
and it ought to be valued by the younger ones. We 
have had sufficient proof that you have done, and are 
determined to do, your best for your noble work, and 
a correspondents’ department is often very helpful to 
the young student. 

With best wishes for a prosperous future, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM Rowe. 





WHAT IS ‘‘ENGLISH” MUSIC? 

’O THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ MAGAZINE OF MUSIC.” 

Sir,—I am much interested in your article on 
‘English Opera.” I, and doubtless many others, 
have lately heard much of the proposed ‘‘ English 
School of Music” of the future.’ Now, I am rather 
in the dark as to what ‘‘ English” music really is, 
distinct from, say, German and Italian music. Can 
any of your readers, for the enlightenment of such as 
myself, give a list of some works, characteristically 
English, in. which the English element might be 


studied ?—Yours faithfully, 
STUDENT, - 





HIS list is specially compiled for the 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC by Messrs. Rayner 
and Co., patent agents, 37, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom 

information relating to patents may be had 

gratuitously. 

13,012. Henry Carter and Henry Cooper, 42, City 
Road, Bristol. The zither harp piano. 
July 4th. 

13,230. Arthur Gooderson and Charles Macdonald, 
103, Wattville Road,° Handsworth. Auto- 
matic positive music leaf-turner. July 7th. 

13,269. Evaristo Enriquez, 53, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don. Improvements in musical instru- 
ments, July 7th. 

13.383. Jerzy Polukanis, Monument Chambers, King 
William Street, London. Improvements 
in organs. July roth. 

13,488. Harry Ambrose Tucker, 166, Fleet Street, 
London. Improved apparatus for turning 
the leaves of music-books, July rtth. 

13,496. Fred. George Williamson, 37, Chancery 
Lane, London. An improved music stand. 
July 11th. 

13,690. James Semple Murdock, 221, High Hol- 
born, London. Improvements in “ Ameri- 
can” organs and similar instruments. July 
14th. 

13,775. Edmund Henry Gigney, 20, High Holborn, 
London. Improvements relating to the 
construction of reed organs. July 16th. 

14,465. Clement Richardson, 77, Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. Improvements in or ap- 
plicable to venetian blinds. July 27th. 

14,570. James Smith, 12, Cherry Street, Birming- 
ham. Improvements in banjos and similar 
stringed instruments. July 29th. 

SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 

12,856. Weeks. Musical instruments. 1892. 10d. 

15,295. Holderness. Music leaf-turner. 1892. 10d. 

15,981. Legg. Pianoforte actions 1892. 10d. 

10,818. Chappel. Musical instruments. 1893. 10d. 

The above Specifications published may be had of 

Messrs. Rayner and Co., patent agents, 37, Chancery 

Lane, London, W.C., at the prices quoted. 


MADAME BELLA MONTI, 


Soprano. 
For Oratorios and Concerts please address Messrs. 
Henley & Son, 17 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND SOLO SINGING. 
Pupils received on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays at Henry Klein’s Pianoforte Galleries, 
84, Oxford Street, London, W:: 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—‘' Mdme. MONTI sang the grand 
air from ‘ Freischiitz’ in pure style.”— Zhe Zimes. 
LESLIE'S CHoOIR.-—'‘Solos were sung by Mdme. 
MonT!, who gave a fine rendering .of thoven’s air 
from ‘ Fidelio.’""— Zhe Globe. 














Metal Organ Pipe Manufacturer and Voicer, 







Sonn, Printers, Guildford. 
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JAMES G. STAGG & SONS’ 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: FOR CASH. 








1IANOS by Collard, Kirkman, Broadwood. Neume 
P Bord, ber, etc.--A few Magnificent io Hegh- 
class Upright GRANDS and COTTAGES, by eminent makers, 
for Sale :—55-guinea Kirkman, 7 octaves aa +. 22 gs, 
55-guinea : BIS: Bs +. 18 gs, 
65-guinea Broadwood, trichord, check action .. ++ 28gs. 
60-guinea Neumeyer cy we =e ++ 25g, - 
6s-guinea Erard _.. =a 53 4% ++ 25 gs, 
65-guinea Upright Iron Grand, Rud. Ibach. Sohn, over- 

strung, full trichord, seven octaves 27 gs. 


Guaranteed fect. Warranted for Ten Years, 
JAMES G. STAGG & SONS, 56 Red Lion 8t., Holborn, W.0, 


MERICAN ORGANS.—Extraordinary Bargains— 
Great Clearance Sale—must be SOLD--no reasonable 
offer refused a Estey Organ, 6 sets, coupler _16 gs, 
55-guinea Sterling 1 15 Stops, 7 sets, 2 couplers .. 15 gs, 
4o-guinea Bell an, 13 stops, 2 couplers ., +. 16 gs, 
50-guinea Smith Organ, 16 stops, 8 sets of reeds, coupler 25 gs, 
59-guinea Organ, 7 sets of reeds, couplers, etc. .._ 18 gs, 
34-guinea Karn Organ, 11 stops, 4 sets, 2couplers .. 125 
45-guinea Sterling Organ .. . .. 5 Pape 
63-guinea Karn Organ. 21 stops, 8 sets of reeds, 2 couplers 21 gs, 
95-guinea Orchestral Organ, 6 octaves, 11 sets yp 
60-guinea Mason & Hamlin Organ .. oh +. 20gs, 








50-guinea Karn Pedal Organ - rr ++ 25 gs. 
115-guinea Two Manual O: , Mason and Hamlin .. 4ogs, 
180-guinea Two-Manual Pedal Organ, by Karn +» 85 gs. 


150-guinea Two-Manual Karn Organ, 14 sets, 3 couplers 55 gs, 
ty te carriage free. Warranty with every Instrument. 
JAMES G. STAGG & SONS, 56 Lion St., Holborn, W.0. 
ARMONIUMS by Debain, Alexandre, Christopher 
H Trayser, Cramer, Bauer, eto.—Great Bargains—Large 
and powerful Instruments at one-third original price, viz. : 
100-guinea percussion Alexandre, Drawing-room Model 30 gs, 


55-guinea Alexandre, 14 stops, 8 sets 15 

65-guinea Christophe & Etienne th 4 +. 25 = 
45-guinea Trayser .. ars cs we oe I2gs. 
40-guinea Alexandre, 10 stops, 4 sets, percussion «. 2 gs. 


200-guinea Two-Manuel, 16 stops, 1z sets. . ++ 25 gs. 
Each guaranteed perfect as new. No reasonable offer refused. 
JAMES G. STAGG & SONS, 56 Red Lion St., Holborn, W.0, 





IMPORTANT TO VIOLINISTS. 


ALL VIOLINISTS know that with the 
old two-footed bridge the two inner 
strings are never so powerful as the 
two outer ones—in fact, they are very 
much weaker. This is because the 
outer strings have a direct bearing on 
the belly .of the instrument, whereas the inner ones 
have not. Bonn’s New BRIDGE with Four Feet 
renders each string perfect. Clear ringing tone, 
clearer fizzicato notes, greater carrying power, notes 
in high positions more mellow, and, above all, every 
string equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
Sample Bridge, 1s. 1d. : 
J. EDWIN BONN, 21 HicH Street, Braoing, Isue oF WicHT. 


S) (>. 





TO COMPOSERS. 


MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS, 


Music Publishers, 
296 OXFORD STREET, W., 


UNDERTAKE THE 


Revising, Engraving, and Publishing 
OF 
AUTHORS’ MUSICAL WORKS, 


In the very Best Style and at the Lowest Charge. The Finest 
Pape: used, and the Best Workmanship inthe Trade. Estimates 
Free on receipt of MSS. Composers’ Works included in List 
without extra charge. Private Rooms for Practice and Teach- 
ing. Lessons by Competent Professors Y ree in every Bra 
of Music, Vocal and Instrumental. Orders for Music received 
by post (every publisher's) despatched same day. 





SALH BY AUCTION. 
MOSTLY WITHOUT RESERVE. 


QUARTERLY SALE OF MUSICAL PROPERTY. 


IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE, PROFESSION, 
AND PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 

14 and 16 Mortimer Street, Cayendish 8q., London, W. 

About 70 Pianofortes by Broadwood, Collard, Kirkman, Evrard, 
Hoakann 16. ; Ooguns and Harmoniums by Alexandre, 
Kelly, etc.; Harps; Pipe Organs: Violins; Small 
Goods, Banjos, Sheet Music, Music Stools, etc., together 
with a guantity of Sundries, cing Goods returned from 
Hire, Unredeemed Pledges from Pawnbrokers, and Sur- 
plus Stocks 5, sent in for positive realization; 
which will be sold by Public Auction by 


Messrs. KELLY & CO., 


AT THEIR MART AS ABOVE, — 
Early in October, 1893, 


C ing at precisely. Catalogues may be had 
penny Saran pro yom or OA 


——— 





Trade orders fo the ‘‘ Magazine of Music.” to be sent to Mesere 
Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and Advertisement? 
to Business Manager, ‘Magazine of Music” Office, St. Martin's 
House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. : 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the Editor 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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Crean brantereter, Varin, 


“REVENGE, TIMOTHEUS CRIES’ 


BASS SONG from “ALEXANDER’S FEAST” 


ite HANDEL, 
Andante Allegro. é- ss. 
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